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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ While the tragic story of the earthquake and 
tidal wave damage in Chile moved the world to offer 
immediate relief, the country began to plan a long- 
range program of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
A comprehensive report on what’s happening on 
this score is presented in “To Rebuild Chile,” by 
AMERICA’s editor George C. Compton, on page 3. 


@ “Land for the Farmer” (page 9), by Joao Gon- 
calves de Souza, Director of the OAS Program of 
Technical Cooperation, points up the conditions in 
Latin America that make agrarian reform urgent, 
and gives an up-to-date summary of what has been 
done in this regard. Dr. Goncalves de Souza, who 
is also Director of the Pan American Union Depart- 
ment of Technical Cooperation, is an expert in 
problems of land tenure and has written several 
studies on the subject, dealing especially with his 
native Brazil. 


@ In “Latin America’s ‘Rising Expectations’ ” 
(page 26), we print excerpts from a speech by OAS 
Secretary General Dr. José A. Mora. His remarks 
about economic development needs are especially 
timely as the date for the Bogota meeting of the 
Committee of Twenty-one on economic cooperation 
draws near. 


@ The very old and very new appear side-by-side 
in this issue. “Here the Past Lives On,” (page 19) 
by Rubén Ruiz Camacho, describes the life and 
customs of the Bolivian Chipaya Indians, who are 
living much as their ancestors did 450 years ago. 
The author, a Colombian journalist, has written 
many articles for Colombian and Bolivian papers 
and magazines. He is presently working as an 
audio-visual specialist in the Colombian Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

By contrast, this article is preceded by a brief 
commentary on the progress of “Fabulous Sao 
Paulo,” written by AMERICAS associate editor George 
Meek. 

@ Manuel Cirerol Sansores, an archaeologist who 
is a native of Yucatan, México, offers his original 
version of the celebrated Maya legend of “The 
Dwarf King of Uxmal,” on page 23. The author 
has written several books and articles on Maya 
themes. 

@ Matilde de Ortega, noted Ecuadorian writer 
and critic who is now with the Editorial Division of 
the Pan American Union, interviewed Brazilian art- 
ist Marcelo Grassmann, one of whose works is 
shown on the page opposite. 

@ Free-lance writer Reese Wolfe was born and 
raised in San Francisco and lived for two years 
in Costa Rica. During a recent four-months’ trip 
through South America he met the postman-scien- 
tist who is described in “The Postman Who Caught 
Butterflies” on page 30. 

@ “Plowshares, Not Swords,” (page 34), the 
story of a vocational school in an unusual setting 
in Costa Rica, was written by Carmen M. Montes. 
A Puerto Rican journalist, she is now working for 
the U. S. International Cooperation Administration 
in Nicaragua. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


CRISES AND CONFERENCES 


This month and next will see intense inter- 
American activity in both political and economic 
fields, with two foreign ministers’ meetings and 
resumption of the Committee of Twenty-one’s ef- 
forts to strengthen economic cooperation. 


ere 


The Sixth Meeting of Consultation of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs will be held in San José, 
Costa Rica, starting August 16. On July 4, Vene- 
zuela asked that the Organ of Consultation pro- 
vided by the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
(the foreign ministers’ meeting) be convoked “so 
that it may consider the acts of intervention and 
aggression of the Government of the Dominican 
Republic against the Government of Venezuela 
that culminated in the attempt upon the life of 
the Venezuelan Chief of State on June 24 last, 
and so that it may take appropriate measures to 
defend the sovereignty of Venezuela and main- 
tain the peace and the security of the Americas.” 
The Dominican Government denied these charges. 

The OAS Council, on July 8, convoked the 
Meeting, made itself provisional Organ of Con- 
sultation to act in the meanwhile, and authorized 
the chairman to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the charges. Ambassador Erasmo de la Guardia 
of Panama headed the investigating group, made 
up of Mexican Ambassador to the OAS Vicente 
Sanchez Gavito, Argentine Ambassador Emilio 
Donato del Carril, Uruguayan Ambassador Carlos 
A. Clulow, and Henry C. Reed, alternate represen- 
tative of the United States on the OAS Council. 
This committee visited both Caracas and Ciudad 
Trujillo and will report to the provisional Organ 
of Consultation. 


A Seventh Meeting of Consultation will follow 
the Sixth, also in San José. It arose from a sepa- 
rate matter and under a different procedure. In 
this case not the Rio Treaty but Article 39 of the 
OAS Charter was invoked. It provides for Meet- 
ings of Consultation “in order to consider prob- 


Jems of an urgent nature and of common interest 
to the American States. .. .” 

Peru requested such a Meeting on July 13, to 
consider “the exigencies of hemisphere solidarity, 
the defense of the regional system, and the defense 
of American democratic principles in the face of 
threats that might affect them.” The Peruvian note 
stated that Goverment’s conviction “that the events 
that have been developing fully justify such a con. 
vocation.” This move came after Cuban Foreign 
Minister Ratil Roa asked the UN Security Council 
to hear Cuba’s charges of economic aggression by 
the United States. On July 18 the OAS Council 
voted to convoke the Meeting of Consultation “to 
consider various aspects and repercussions of the 
events mentioned, in the light of the principles, 
the standards, and the obligations that are in force 
in the inter-American system.” The events them- 
selves were not specified in the resolution. 

The next day the Security Council, by a vote 
of nine to two, decided to adjourn consideration 
of the Cuban complaint “pending the receipt of a 
report from the Organization of American States,” 
after “noting that this situation is under consid- 
eration by the OAS.” The Security Council reso- 
lution also invited the members of the OAS to 
lend their assistance toward the achievement of 
a peaceful solution and urged all other states to 
refrain from “any action which might increase the 
existing tensions between Cuba and the United 
States of America.” 

The OAS Council on July 29 accepted Costa 
Rica’s invitation to hold both Meetings of Con- 
sultation there and adopted a preliminary agenda 
for the Seventh Meeting. The governments were 
given until August 6 to submit observations on 
the agenda. 


Cro 


Meanwhile, the countries are looking forward 
to material progress in economic planning at the 
Bogota meeting of the Committee of Twenty-one, 
starting September 5. Among the serious problems 
that will have its attention are ways to step up the 
financing of economic development and measures 
to stablize trade in basic products. Some Latin 
American countries have recently had the experi- 
ence that drops in the prices of their main ex- 
ports cut their national income by several times 
the amount of new capital flowing to them. 

The new program, announced by President 
Eisenhower, of U.S. assistance for “social over- 
head” costs in Latin America, including such 
things as housing, schools, roads, agrarian-reform 
measures and the opening of lands to settlement— 
all largely representing local-currency expenses— 
is attracting special interest. Undersecretary of 
State C. Douglas Dillon has indicated that the 
details of this program will be presented at Bogota. 
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Warehouses, cranes, and docks at Puerto Monit fell to combined attacks of quakes and tidal waves 


SOUTHERN CHILE has been shaken to its roots, in the 
violent rearrangement of the earth’s crust since May 21, 
but its cities, its farms, and its people will not only rise 
again from the rubble, but will emerge stronger, sounder, 
and more productive. Such is the goal that the National 
Development Corporation (corFO), in charge of recon- 
struction planning, has set for itself. The country must not 
only replace or repair the thousands of houses that have 
been destroyed or damaged, but also provide for the 
people who were homeless or overcrowded before the 
catastrophe, and in dwellings that will withstand future 
quakes. All this vast job of reconstruction must be done 
without destroying an economy that had just begun to 
show signs of stability in prices and a sound rate of 
growth in industrial production, after years of acute infla- 
tion and financial distress. Up to the time of the earth- 
quakes, the cost of living had been held even for ten 
months, and an over-all economic development program 
had been worked out for the next decade. That must not 
be abandoned now; rather it must be reshaped to provide 
for emergency needs and a better future at the same time. 
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GEORGE C. COMPTON 


To achieve this goal, which is both extremely difficult and 
consummately urgent, Chile will clearly need continuing 
help. 

The series of earthly tantrums began at 6:02 A.M. on 
May 21, with an earthquake of magnitude 734 on the 
Richter scale, centered in the peninsula of Arauco, south 
of the city of Concepcién. At 3:10 p.m. the next day, a 
major quake occurred three hundred miles further south. 
In fact, it seems to have consisted of two separate move- 
ments, one of 7144 magnitude, centered in the island of 
Chiloé, and another half a minute later, at the latitude 
of Valdivia, with a magnitude of 834, one of the most 
severe ever recorded anywhere. 

At the same time, a seismic or “tidal” wave was 
launched across the Pacific Ocean and traveled to the 
Arctic and Indian oceans. In Chile, it wrought severe 
damage at Puerto Saavedra, Corral, Ancud, and Castro. 
The waves dragged out to sea ruins left by the quake, 
made freighters run aground, and sank almost all the 
small boats of local fishermen. At the small port of Corral, 
on the Valdivia River, an 11,000 -ton ship was floated right 
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over the town before being carried out to sea. Although 
the international warning system was in operation, and 
the central headquarters in Hawaii was alerted by the 
U.S. Navy, the alarm proved insufficient in both Hawaii 
and Japan, where many casualties occurred. 

In Valdivia, the ground sank as much as thirteen feet, 
and the shoreline changed in many places along the 
southern coast. Valdivia, which was a fresh-water river 
port, now has an arm of the sea lapping over its shattered 
shorefront avenues. Flooding, caused by the shift of land 
masses and seasonal downpours, left many villages com- 
pletely isolated and kept help from reaching them for 
several days, while food shortages and outbreaks of illness 
added to the human suffering. The volcano Puyehue, in 
Osorno Province, burst into eruption, adding an exclama- 
tion point in the sky and pouring lava over some Indian 
villages. 

At this writing, nature is still direly threatening Valdi- 
via. For great landslides set off by the quake threw three 
massive, muddy dams across the San Pedro River that 
drains Lake Rinihue, which in turn receives the overflow 
from a whole network of lakes stretching through the 
mountains to Argentina. The level of the lake has risen 
fifty feet, and heroic efforts to cut a channel to let it out 
smoothly have failed to halt the build-up of a tremendous 
volume of water that threatens to sweep away Los Lagos 
and other towns in its path and put much of Valdivia 
under water for from four to ten days when it overflows 
the last barrier and begins cutting it down. 

While this new deluge may occur momentarily, Valdivia 


already is enduring the destruction of its water mains and 
sewage system. Water from the reservoir is distributed 
every day to the various neighborhoods by trucks. The 
sewers, which had drained by gravity into the river, now 
have salt water backing up into them. To reclaim the 
populous low sections of the city, a dike all along the 
river and a new system of pipes or pumping stations in- 
tercepting the sewers will be required. 

Some twenty thousand people have already had to move 
to temporary camps on higher ground; a stiil more exten- 
sive evacuation will be carried out as soon as the condition 
of the river requires it. The earthquake-damaged bridges 
at Valdivia will probably have to be dynamited to prevent 
them from causing a pile-up of the rock, mud, and wood 
the flood will hurl downstream and raising the water level 
in the city still more. 

In the face of all this destruction, loss of life has 
been surprisingly small. The quake of the day before, 
and recurring tremors, had sent most of the population of 
the towns into the streets before the heaviest shock came. 

A preliminary estimate by the Development Corpora- 
tion places the replacement cost for damaged structures 
and equipment at 480,000,000 escudos (which are vir- 
tually equal to dollars) for housing, other public and 
private buildings, agriculture and industry, transport— 
railways, roads, bridges, harbors, and so on—and mis- 
cellaneous investments in drinking water and sewer sys- 
tems, city road surfaces, communications, and others. 
Housing is the biggest item, 300,000,000 escudos, repre- 
senting 20,000 urban and 30,000 rural dwelling units 


With sinkage of the land, floods followed in Valdivia, where more of the same or worse is threatened by pent-up waters of Lake Rinihue 
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In U.S. Army emergency field hospital at Puerto Montt, nurse 
attends a young earthquake victim 


completely destroyed and another 100,000 requiring re- 
pair. Losses of capital and business and the cost of re- 
claiming land that has been flooded (and in many places 
left salty) or eroded bring the total to 550,000,000, while 
other estimates of the investment that will be needed run 
even higher. 

There have been many tales of heroism as well as of 
hardship. First things have come first, as when the 
national police corps chief at Puerto Montt let his troops’ 
headquarters burn to the ground rather than squander the 
potable water supply. In some places, speculation with 
food has cropped up. The evacuation of children from 
the stricken or still threatened areas has been a major 
and heartwarming operation; but some psychologists 
have said that the children were taken too far from home 
(many all the way to Santiago, the capital), which will 
originate new problems. 

One thing no one can do about earthquakes, of course, 
is prevent them. Nor has anyone been able to forecast 
their occurrence, although new devices for measuring 
tensional forces are giving some clues to possibilities 
of danger. But even though they cannot tell when another 
serious shock may come, Chileans realize they have not 
felt the last of them. Hundreds of minor and many major 
quakes have been recorded in the country since 1582, 
with twenty-five strong tremors in Arica in the north. 
Chile lies in the circum-Pacific zone in which the largest 
share of the world’s earthquakes occur, sharing that un- 
enviable distinction with California and Japan. And 
Chile’s beautiful mountains are still “young” in geological 
time, and subject to further displacement. Concepcién has 
been near the epicenter nine times, six or seven of those in 
a spectacular form. Valparaiso and Santiago were hit 
hard in 1906, the year of the San Francisco earthquake. 
The heavy loss of life and property damage of the big 
quakes that struck Talca in 1928 and Chillan, Concepcion. 
and central Chile in 1939 brought a new national build- 
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Temporary shelters made of two sheets of corrugated iron, to 
house Valdivia evacuees during flood crisis 


ing code and revisions that have saved many lives. In 
general, wooden buildings and reinforced concrete struc- 
tures stood up well this time; many masonry buildings 
collapsed. In Concepcién, it was principally the buildings 
that had remained after the 1939 quake, not those built 
under the terms of the new code, that went. In Corral 
Bajo, some wooden houses that held together through the 
quake were washed away and deposited across town, 
almost intact but upside down, by the tidal wave. 

Chileans pitched in with all they had to aid their 
stricken countrymen, and emergency aid was quickly 
rounded up in communities around the world. The other 
American countries, Rome, Tokyo, the Soviet Union, all 
responded with money, food, or supplies of one kind or 
another. U.S. and Argentine planes joined the Chilean Air 
Force in rescue and evacuation operations. 

Eighteen oas member countries have already pledged 
contributions amounting to 10 per cent of their quotas to- 
ward the 1960 pau budget. This will come to nearly seven 
hundred thousand dollars, and will be administered as 
technical assistance. The United States has announced a 
special contribution of twenty million dollars to Chilean 
reconstruction, 80 per cent of it as an outright grant, and 
80 per cent of that grant earmarked for housing. 

The Chilean Government, in consultation with the UN 
agencies, the U.S. Operations Mission, and the oas, has 
drawn up an overall emergency technical assistance plan 
calling for experts, missions, equipment, and instruments 
budgeted at more than four million dollars over a period 
of three years. The experts will include geologists, seis- 
mologists, economists, town and rural planners, and spe- 


cialists in soil mechanics, reclamation of flooded areas, 


fishing cooperatives, sawmills and forestry management, 
aerial surveys, telecommunications, and other fields. The 
UN agencies’ share of this program amounts to $2,200,000, 
with the U.S. International Cooperation Administration 
and the oas responsible for the rest. 
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Studies of the geology and soil mechanics of the region 


Mare at the top of the list of projects, for it is essential 


fo determine what areas are safe for construction of 
warious kinds of buildings and facilities, and how to 
place and surface roads for better quake resistance. 

The specific projects that the oas will provide assist- 
ance for are the creation of a laboratory at the Univer- 
sidad Austral at Valdivia for testing and research in 
limber technology, and the establishment of an institute 
at the Development Corporation headquarters in Santiago 
for the use and interpretation of aerial photography for 
fegional development programs. The first will be con- 
gerned with the most economical and effective means to 
Organize lumber production to meet the needs of the 
Bmergency housing situation. Wood is preferred as a 
building material for its demonstrated quake resistance as 
well as its economy, but output must be greatly stepped up 
and new industrialized wood products may be needed. 
Special urgency is given the housing drive by the impor- 
lance of avoiding a mass migration of homeless, unem- 


ployed workers and families to the north. 


The aerial-photography program will make use of this 
advanced technique for rapid and exact mapping to 
establish the full effects of the earthquakes, tidal waves, 
and floods on the geography and geology of the affected 
region, to determine the most advisable sites for produc- 
tive activities and population centers, and to take in- 
yentory of the natural resources. Chilean opinion strongly 
favors not merely rebuilding things where and as they 
were, but taking advantage of the opportunity to make 
basic changes in the regional economy that have long 
been desirable and are now feasible. This may involve 
integrating, separating, or moving population centers or 
industries, constructing new ports, replacing the railroad 
by highways, or other moves to make economic activities 
in the area more rational and stable and provide the 
basis for better living conditions. The aerial-photography 
work will start with the actual picture taking of the area 
between 37° and 4330’ South (the area 36°-37° has al- 
teady been covered), which is some 56,400 square miles. 
Chile has only one plane equipped for the purpose and 
will need to obtain the use of others. Even with such 
help, weather conditions in the area (it is now winter) 
may prolong this stage. The Military Geographical Insti- 
tute has the equipment and knowledge to carry out the 
second step, the preparation of the mosaic of the whole 
tegion and the corresponding maps, but needs financial 
help to keep the work going around the clock. 

Three eight- to ten-man teams working eleven months 
will be needed for the third step, the interpretation of 
the mosaic or maps to find basic information on natural 
fesources—mineral, forest, and water—land use, soil 
quality, land division, location of agricultural and indus- 
tial activities, transportation facilities, ports, and so on. 
This will be followed by thorough analysis of these data 
and information available from the census that is to be 
taken and from other sources, and the preparation of 
the detailed reconstruction plan, including priorities and 
time tables for the work. The Development Corporation, 
incidentally, plans to make this photo-interpretation 


center a permanent part of its regional development 
activities. 

From the un Bureau of Technical Assistance Operations 
will come economic planners to work with the Develop- 
ment Corporation in programming the ten-year plan, 
manpower specialists to work with the University of 
Chile, and experts to assist in studies of the development 
of an agricultural machinery industry and of chemical 
resources for possible new industries, including alumi- 
num. Also called for are experts in public finance, estab- 
lishment of supermarkets, organization of postal services, 
community development, housing, physical planning, 
building, transport and communications, and social 
services. 

The International Telecommunications Union has been 
asked to send an expert to help out not only in restoring 
normal services that have been largely destroyed but also 
in modernizing the whole national telecommunications 
system, whose many weaknesses the earthquake revealed. 

The World Meteorological Organization will send a 
man to help the University of Chile modernize its 
meteorological training program and draw up a research 
plan. 

Training courses for specialists in the construction and 
clothing industries, run by instructors from the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, have proved very successful 
in the last two years, and new courses will now be organ- 
ized in Concepcién and Valdivia, and probably one at 
Puerto Montt. They will cover bricklaying, carpentry, 
plumbing, plastering, electricity, engineering, and elec- 
trical and oxy-acetylene welding. The costs will be met 
by the Development Corporation, the Housing Corpora- 
tion, the Chilean Chamber of Construction, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the State Technical University, the 
University of Concepcion, and industries in the area. The 
ILo will also provide other specialists, including an ad- 
viser to help the University of Concepcion and the 
Federico Santa Maria Technical University reorganize 
their training of urgently needed industrial engineers. 

The Fao will be called on for help in replacing lost 
fishing boats (and introducing building of more modern 
types), forming fishing cooperatives to rehabilitate the 
industry and improve the fishermen’s skills, improving 
fish marketing methods, and increasing the fish popula- 
tion in the southern rivers and lakes as a source of protein 
for the people. Equipment, including nets and diving 
gear, is needed for immediate replacement and for dem- 
onstration and training. 

Extensive irrigation systems must be repaired and re- 
built, and an FAO economist will assess the best tech- 
niques. Statisticians will assist in a planned agricultural 
census. Advisers from the FAO will also help to organize 
research for better sugar-beet yields, to introduce hard- 
fiber plants for purposes of soil conservation in the 
mountains, to improve silos, sheds, and grain storage 
warehouses, and to direct reconstruction of the dairy 
plants (of twenty-five in the area, only three remain 
undamaged, three were completely destroyed, and thirteen 
suffered major damage). 

A resettlement specialist will help re-establish some 
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Map shows centers and years of major quakes in Chile 


settlements that must be abandoned, such as Las Gaviotas 
on Lake Rupanco, where 125 people were buried by a fall 
of earth and mud. Moreover, wide areas on the slopes of 
the cordillera which had been intended for colonization 
are now dangerous because of the unstable condition of 
the ground. 

Other Fao people will deal with timber marketing and 
standardization, sawmills, management of forests so that 
emergency lumbering will not destroy them, soil conser. 
vation, and completion of a survey of volcanic soils in 
the region. 

Unesco will be asked to arrange various kinds of as. 
sistance to education and scientific research. The Geo. 
physical and Seismological Institute of the University of 


program of modernization of the country’s seismological 
network, and also a volcanologist. The Federico Santa 
Maria Technical University and the University of Con. 
cepcién need help in reorganizing their physics courses, 
Laboratory equipment and apparatus must be replaced 
at the University of Valdivia. Advisers have also been 
requested to plan a general reconstruction of primary 
and secondary education, and an expert in rural educa. 
tion to cooperate in the community development projects 
planned with other international agencies. These last will 
be carried out in two towns in the hardest hit area, to 
serve as models for the reconstruction program. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization will be 
called on to help reorganize air services and build new 
airfields required for reconstruction work. 

The World Health Organization will advise on public 
health problems in the planning of new towns—such 
things as water supply and filtering systems, sewers, ven- 
tilation, lighting, locations for hospitals, and so on. 

To keep the currency stabilization program operating, 
an extension of the services of the specialist provided 
earlier by the International Monetary Fund is asked. 

Personnel that the U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is being asked to provide ranges from 
architects and geologists to hotel administrators, trade 
instructors, psychologists, an anthropologist to deal with 
problems of the Araucanian Indians, and specialists in 
fruit culture, impregnation of wood, vegetable and animal 
pathology, and oceanography. 

Private sources are also joining in with financial and 
technical help. For example, the Ford and Kellogg Foun- 
dations are sponsoring reconstruction of destroyed or 
damaged facilities at the University of Concepcién and 
the State Technical University in the same city. 

For the bigger amounts needed for actual physical 
restoration of cities, ports, and transportation routes, UN 
and oas bodies have called on the International Bank and 
the Inter-American Development Bank to give special 
consideration to Chilean projects, and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington is also extending credit. 

This may sound like a lot of help, but there is more 
than enough for all these experts and all the hard-working 
Chilean people to do, for the country to recover from one 
of nature’s most violent attacks on the works of man, and 


to build an even better Chile. Be 


Chile needs a seismologist and some equipment for Fo 
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Problems of Agrarian Reform 
in Latin America 


JoGo Goncalves de Souza 


THe LaTIN AMERICAN NATIONS are individually and col- 
lectively making progress in a task that has confronted 
and perplexed them for centuries: agrarian reform. 

The socio-economic problem of large land holdings side- 
by-side with landless farmers is an explosive one in many 
of the nations, carrying with it obvious political over- 
tones. In 1915 Mexico became the first modern govern- 
ment in the Hemisphere to undertake a major program of 
land redistribution; since that time many other countries 
have addressed themselves to the problem. Organs and 
groups within the Organization of American States are 
now seriously undertaking studies to find out just what 
the countries are doing in the way of agrarian reform, and 
how they may best be helped. 

Land tenure and distribution inequities were born in 
the Americas with the earliest Spanish and Portuguese 
colonists—they subjugated the Indians and the imported 
Negroes, used their labor to build a vast plantation econo- 
my, and allowed them a bare minimum for subsistence. 
In Spanish America, Indians were transferred with the 
land under royal grants called encomiendas. The integra- 
tion of these sectors of the population in the process of 
social and economic development represents today one of 
the most serious needs of Latin America. Lack of educa- 
tional opportunities has helped perpetuate the cultivator’s 
landlessness. The colonial system of large one-crop prop- 
erties cultivated by forced labor, often with absentee 
landownership, was markedly different from the aborig- 
inal system of community landownership and collective 
work, which still prevails on the high Andean plateau and 
has been restored and encouraged in parts of Mexico. 
The more recent colonizers, especially European and Jap- 


anese immigrants, brought a third system: the family 
farm, but not on a significant scale. 

Today the question of land ownership is not so simple: 
we have landowners, renters, sharecroppers, homestead- 
ers, squatters and various combinations of these cate- 
gories. 

Squatters, those farming a piece of land without title 
or permission, are called agregados in Argentina, tolera- 
dos in Bolivia, precarios in Chile, precaristas in Cuba, 
and ocupantes in some of the other nations. The word 
varies from region to region in Brazil and Costa Rica. The 
term aparcero is understood as meaning share-farmer in 
most Latin American countries, but others use mediero 
or medianero. Differences in terminology become more 
complicated when an attempt is made to compare more 
complex forms -of tenancy. Sharecropping, for example, 
embraces a concept of widely varying contributions of 
labor, produce, and/or money from the farmer to the 
owner. 

We can classify the Latin American countries in three 
general groups, according to their predominant form of 
land tenure. The first group includes those countries in 
which the majority of the farmers are owner-cultivators. 
Many countries fall into this category, and it probably 
represents the largest group. The second class, typified 
by Argentina and Uruguay, is made up of those nations 
in which ownership, tenancy, and sharecropping are all 
more or less equally important. In Argentina, for ex- 
ample, 41 per cent of the agricultural units, covering 27 
per cent of the farm area, are rented—for either cash, a 
share of the crop, or some other consideration. Countries 
such as Panama and Paraguay could be placed in a third 
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Man on the land. Will he work it for wages, for a small share of the crop, as a member of a cooperative farm, or as an owner-cultivator? 


group, because there the majority of the cultivators are 
squatters. However, in all of the countries the poverty- 
stricken landless farmer is all too evident. 

The Colombian squatter, or colono, has been extensive- 
ly studied by sociologists as a serious social problem. 
The colono sometimes innocently occupies land that he 
thinks belongs to nobody; through years of peaceful oc- 
cupancy he makes it productive and valuable, only to be 
rudely awakened when the owner appears on the scene 
to dispossess him. 

Fluctuations in ownership patterns in Brazil offer a 
good example of how the picture is constantly changing. 
There the number of rented properties has increased eight- 
fold between 1920 and 1950, but the percentage that they 
represented of the total number of establishments dropped 
from 37 to 9 per cent. Brazilian tenant farmers, according 
to one survey, sell 11.6 per cent of their production di- 
rectly to the owner. By comparison, the sharecropper, 
found throughout Brazil, in eight cases out of ten must 
give 50 per cent of the crop to the owner; only in certain 
areas and with certain crops is the owner content with 
one third or one fourth. On the ranches, the owner usually 
gets three calves out of every four that are born, and 
the vaqueiro keeps the other one. 

Wage-earning laborers predominate in Chile, according 
to José Ramon Astoraga. He estimates that 25 per cent 
of the farmers are owners or renters, with the remainder 
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- likely to produce results on such a short-term basis. Often 


being made up of those who work for wages or a share in 
the crops. 
Verbal contracts for land use are common in most 
Latin American countries, and this has often proved 
detrimental to the cultivator. Few countries have estab- 
lished a minimum duration for leases, and short leases, 
for one or two years, are common. The tenant therefore 
tries to get as much as possible out of the land without 
making any effort to maintain its fertility. He has no 
incentive to invest much capital or labor since neither is 


both law and custom force him to put in certain basic per 
manent installations, which will revert to the owner when 
the lease expires unless they can be removed without dam- 
aging the property. 2 

After he pays his rent, the tenant is unlikely to have 
enough left to live decently, let alone accumulate savings. 
The problem is particularly serious when the system of 
tenure is based on the performance of services in eX 
change for the use of land—an arrangement that has been 
termed by the International Labour Organisation “out 
dated and in flagrant contradiction with any rational com 
cept of national economic policy and to present-day views ™ 
on social justice.” 

Although, as we have indicated, the great majority of 
the agricultural operations in many of the countries areg 
owned rather than rented or operated under other forms 
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of tenancy, this aspect alone does not give a true picture 
of the problem. We must also take into account the size 
and distribution of the farms. 

In most of the Latin American countries more than 
half of the agricultural units (the figure exceeds 80 per 
cent in some cases) are minifundios of less than twenty- 
five acres—often so small that they can’t even be termed 
subsistence farms. This great bulk of the agricultural units 
occupies a very small percentage of the area of the farm 
land. By contrast, the lion’s share of the land is made up 
of latifundios, large properties in the hands of a few big 
owners. 

In Argentina, one study shows that five hundred owners 
possess 18 per cent of the farm land. In Chile, less than 
] per cent of the owners control 43 per cent of the land. 
Big landowners in Venezuela hold 40 per cent of the 
land. The Paraguayan census of 1956 shows that only 
5.2 per cent of the agricultural units are larger than 125 
acres, but these farms cover 93.8 per cent of the area. 
This tendency is borne out in the accompanying table, 
which includes twelve other nations for which we have 
more or less comparable data. 

Another separate yet related aspect of the small farm- 
ers’ plight is the credit problem. Sc far credit does not 
seem to have been very effective in helping landless culti- 
vators to acquire land of their own, and the credit agencies 
find landless clients poor risks. In many countries, where 
agriculture is on a subsistence basis and there are no 
efficient marketing services to make the most of an occa- 
sional surplus, few cultivators are considered credit 
worthy. 


There are many uneconomically small farms in Colombia—70.5 
per cent are of less than twenty-five acres. Cottage of farm worker 


Technical assistance in the field of agriculture general- 
ly tends to make the landowner richer without changing 
the social and economic condition of the cultivator. 

Thus both credit and extension practices have con- 
tributed to a certain extent to widening the differences in 
the distribution of farm income. 

The lack of good land-use surveys, soil maps, and gen- 
eral knowledge of the land has been a deterrent to many 
programs of land reform. This particular problem is 
being faced by the Pan-American Training Center for 
Evaluation of Natural Resources, a project of the oas 
Technical Cooperation Program. In the past six years, 
skills in photo interpretation for the evaluation of soils 
and natural resources were taught to 249 technical special- 
ists, who came from all the Latin American nations for 
the courses, held in the Rural University of Brazil near 
Rio de Janeiro. 

It is difficult to discuss Latin American agrarian reform 
in general terms because we find that the amount, quality, 
and location of arable land differ considerably from coun- 
try to country. So does the level of agricultural develop- 
ment, and the percentage of arable land that is actually 
under cultivation. Guatemala, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
and Honduras, representing the general tendency in Cen- 
tral America, respectively have 83.3, 77.5, 72.9, and 71.4 
per cent of their arable land being used in agricultural 
activities. By contrast, larger countries like Brazil, Colom- 
bia, and Peru have respectively only 10.4, 7.5, and 10.4 
per cent of their arable land in use. 

Keeping in mind this general pattern of land tenure, 
and the differences and similarities among the countries, 


In Bolivia, 6.3 per cent of the farms cover 91.9 per cent of the 
land; cultivated fields reach far up the slopes 
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In some countries, foreign companies owning vast banana lands, 
along with local \atifundistas, have been target of land reform 
it is interesting to note just what has been done in the way 
of redistribution of land in Latin America. Most of the 
countries have undertaken programs of settlement of pub- 
lic land—both idle land and land especially acquired for 
the purpose. The effectiveness of such programs of course 
depends on the availability of funds and the accessibility 
of areas chosen for settlement. Unfortunately many pro- 
grams have been hampered by the lack of communica- 
tions, water, and other facilities at the locations where 
development is desired. 

In a few countries drastic agrarian reforms have been 
introduced to break up the largest estates, do away with 
onerous tenancy arrangements, and distribute the land 
among the landless farmers. 

Mexico was the forerunner in this endeavor, though 
not necessarily the model for those that followed. Since 
the Mexican Agrarian Law of 1915, 1,922,573 families 
have been placed on nearly 110,000,000 acres of land. 
The 1950 census shows that 27 per cent of the land is 
farmed by cooperative groups called ejidos. Despite the 
accomplishments of the agrarian reform program over 
the last forty-five years, large properties still predominate. 
Only 0.35 per cent of the farms (each ejido counts as one 
farm) are larger than 6,178 acres, but they cover 66.23 
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per cent of the area included in the census. Share-farmers 
in Mexico are protected by law—they must be allowed to 
keep at least 40 per cent of their crop. 

In Bolivia, from 1953 to November 1959, 45,588 titles 
(individual and collective) were granted, covering 2,045,- 
144 acres. Thus the average individual plot over this six 
year period has been thirty-five acres. During ten months 
in 1959 alone Bolivia distributed 669,441 acres in benefit 
of 11,504 persons, or an average of fifty-nine acres per 
person. (It is assumed that the “persons” cited in this 
official report each represent one family.) 

From July 1955 to October 1959 Guatemala has divided 
284,696 acres among 16,793 families. Despite changes 
in government, presidents during this period were con- 
tinuing, with some variations, a program initiated in 
June, 1952. In 1959, 50,385 acres were distributed among 
2,368 families, or an average of about twelve acres per 
family. 

In Paraguay, during 1957 and 1958, 1,946 titles cover- 
ing 113,764 acres were granted, with each title covering 
an average area of fifty-nine acres. 

The Venezuelan National Agrarian Institute has 
planned to distribute 620,000 acres in fiscal year 1960, 
giving about 125 acres to each of some 5,000 families. 

The Cuban program of agrarian reform is currently 


In Honduras, 4-H programs and extension services strive to 
improve small farmers’ methods. Boy planting beans 
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drawing more attention than any other single agrarian 
reform program in the Hemisphere. In May 1959, just a 
few months after Fidel Castro’s revolutionary movement 
took control of the country, an agrarian reform law was 
enacted and the National Agrarian Reform Institute 
(INRA) was established. The law clearly stated that 
“large landholding is hereby prohibited.” Thirty cabal- 
lerias (about 1,000 acres) is generally the largest land- 
holding to be permitted any person or corporation, but 
properties meeting certain yield requirements or other- 
wise qualifying as exceptions may be as large as one 
hundred caballerias (about 3,300 acres). This is the ab- 
solute maximum. The law provides that landowners whose 
property is expropriated shall receive twenty-year 4.5 per 
cent bonds to the extent of the assessed valuation. 

In its first year of operation, INRA has moved to take 
more than 13,000,000 of Cuba’s 28,000,000 acres. On 
this land, 1,392 farm cooperatives have been set up— 
there are also 2,000 “people’s stores,” 1,215 new schools, 
and 1,000 “alphabetization centers” for adult illiterates. 

However, it is too early to assess justly the over-all 
effects of the Cuban program. 

The economic changes that have taken place in most 
Latin American countries have increased the differences 
in per-capita income between the urban and rural sectors. 
The latter is becoming increasingly aware of its backward- . oe 
ness and is gradually exerting more social pressure for the 
solution of tenure problems. Symptomatic of this pres- Coffee plantations—this one is in Brazil—involve problems of soil 
sure have been new occupations of some public and even depletion and one-crop economies as well as land tenure 


private lands by squatters. 
All these agrarian reform efforts on the national level In Guatemala, agrarian reform program has survived violent and 
in Latin America are being supplemented on an interna- peaceful changes of government. Opening cacao pods on farm 


tional scale with the help of the uN and the oas. These 
organizations are attempting to find answers to common 
problems by helping to obtain technical advice and finan- 
cial backing for the individual national programs. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization of the UN, in 
cooperation with the oas, has sponsored two seminars 
on Latin American land problems; the first was held in 
Campinas, Brazil, in 1953, and the second in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in late 1959. In both seminars, after available 
statistics and reports were studied, there was agreement 
that substantial changes were needed in the agrarian 
systems of several of the countries in this region. In 
addition to the problems of latifundio versus minifundio, 
the experts considered the relationship of man to the land, 
and the effects of this relationship on the progress and 
well-being of the farmer and the rural community. The 
two seminars, particularly the second one, examined all 
the factors that contribute to the success or failure of 
public and private rural colonization in countries such as 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. Careful study 
was also given the agrarian reform programs carried out 
or being carried out in certain of the countries, especially 
in Bolivia, Cuba, Guatemala, and Mexico. 

The oas has taken a direct interest in agrarian reform 
through its Technical Cooperation Program, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, and the 
PAU Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
Last July the oas Council approved a resolution sub- 
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mitted by the Committee of Twenty-one, calling for the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council to set up 
a Special Committee of Experts to study the situation. 
This Committee, composed of representatives of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela, has met twice in Wash- 
ington. At the first meeting, it was decided that each of 
the countries making up the group would be requested 
to complete a detailed questionnaire concerning their 
land tenure problems and methods of coping with them. 
To follow through with this plan and assist the countries 
in filling out the questionnaires, each nation was visited 
by Dr. Manuel Diégues Janior, official of the Brazilian 
National Agrarian Policy Commission, and the author 
of this article. Most of the countries answered the ques- 
tionnaires, and the Special Committee had a second series 
of meetings in April of this year to study the answers and 
make some recommendations, which will be submitted 
to the Eleventh Inter-American Conference, scheduled 
to be held in Quito, Ecuador, next March. 

The majority of the Committee voted to recommend 
that all technical assistance agencies be asked to cooper- 


ate fully with the Latin American countries in preparing 
specific plans and definitive studies concerning agrarian 
reform. A second important recommendation urged ex- 
isting international financial agencies to consider favor. 
ably loans for agrarian reform purposes—not only for 
the importation of equipment, but for the internal costs, 

The representatives of Mexico and Cuba dissented, 
calling for the creation of a special Inter-American Agrar- 
ian Bank to meet these needs. 

More definitive action on the part of the oas will prob- 
ably not be taken before the Inter-American Conference 
next year. 

However, agrarian reform depends on national efforts, 
It means letting the greatest possible number of people 
acquire land—by splitting up latifundios and by reclaim. 
ing and distributing uncultivated lands. Problems of 
technology, credit, and outdated social institutions must 
be surmounted. Agrarian reform is a big job, but progress 
is being made. And since 54 per cent of the Latin Ameri- 
can labor force makes its living from agriculture and 
related occupations, the job may be considered one of the 
most pressing in Latin America today. «5 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF LATIFUNDIOS AND MINIFUNDIOS 


(For the purposes of this table, an agricultural operation larger than 1,000 hectares is considered a 
latifundio, one of less than 10 hectares, a minifundio. 


One hectare equals 2.47 acres.) 


LATIFUNDIO | MINIFUNDIO 

% of total % of total % of total % of total 

number of area of number of area of 

agr. units agr. units | agr. units agr. units 
Bolivia 6.3 91.9 69.4 0.4 
Brazil 1.6 50.9 . 34.4 1.3 
Colombia 0.4 26.7 70.5 6.9 
Costa Rica 0.2 34.7 76.0 5.2 
Ecuador 0.2 37.4 83.6 11.7 
El Salvador 0.1 19.9 88.7 18.9 
Guatemala 0.2 40.8 88.3 14.3 
Honduras 0.1 20.6 75.0 16.1 
Nicaragua 0.7 32.8 34.8 2.3 
Panama 0.1 12.2 71.7 17.4 
Dominican Republic 0.1 24.3 87.5 23.3 
Uruguay 4.2 56.4 25.9 0.6 


not counted in Nicaragua, Panama, and Uruguay. 


NoTE: Area measure in Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicaragua was the manzana (0.7 hectare or 1.73 acres). For purposes 
manzanas or more in Costa Rica; 1,280 manzanas or more 
Minifundio designation was applied to those less than 15 
manzanas in Costa Rica, and 10 manzanas in Guatemala and Nicaragua. Establishments of less than 1 hectare 


of this comparison, a latifundio was termed to be 1, 
in Guatemala; 1,000 manzanas or more in Nicaragua. 


Source: Estructura Agropecuaria de las Naciones Americanas, 1st, 1957, p. 20-37 
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As if its sheer size weren’t enough 
boast of a growth rate of 7.3 per cent each 
figure held true for the period 1940-1950 


Statistical Institute. This means Sao Paulo 
growth rate for 1950-1960, wh 
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it had two and a half million inhabitants. 
the population was expected to top 
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Monument honors bandeirantes, pioneers from Sao Paulo who won the Brazilian West 


when they were still growing actively, New York’s popu- 
lation increased only 3.9 per cent annually and Chicago’s 
only 2.8 per cent. 

Twenty years ago Sao Paulo’s main claim to fame was 
coffee. In fact Sao Paulo State, of which the city is 
the capital, still produces between one fifth and one fourth 
of the world’s coffee. But in the past few years the impor- 
tance of coffee to Sao Paulo has been overshadowed by 
industry. In 1920 there were only 4,145 industrial estab- 
lishments; by 1940 the number had jumped to 14,225 
and by 1950 to 24,519. Indications are that 1960 figures 
will continue to bear out this boom. Industrial produc- 
tion increased 100 per cent since the end of World War 
II, and today Sao Paulo industries are turning out about 
three fourths of the value of national production. This has 
led Brazilian government publications proudly to pro- 
claim Sao Paulo as “the greatest industrial center of all 
South America.” 

Mills and manufacturing establishments are busy turn- 
ing out textiles, food products, furniture, drugs, chem- 
icals, clothing, shoes, paints, cement, electrical appliances, 
and metallurgical products. Textiles and appliances have 
traditionally been the most important, but recently heavy 
industry and automobile plants have been stealing the 
show. Figures just released show that Brazil’s budding 
auto industry produced 12,191 passenger cars and nearly 
two hundred thousand trucks in 1959. Nearly all of these 
were made in plants at Sao Paulo. 

Industry has tended to make Sao Paulo a predom- 
inantly middle-class city full of businessmen, white-collar 
workers, and well-paid skilled laborers. Few other cities 
in Latin America can say this. Six of the reasons for 
the city’s fantastic industrial growth are the well-devel- 
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oped agricultural basis to support it; the nice. mild§ 
climate, which makes it much easier to work here than 
in steaming Rio; nearby waterfalls with a hydraulieg 
potential of more than 2,600,000 horsepower that are 
already providing more than one million kilowatts; a 
good port, Santos, only forty miles away; highway and 
railroad links giving easy access to the mineral wealth of § 
Minas Gerais State and to iron and steel from the Volta 
Redonda mills; and the fact that the people “are just 
naturally industrious.” Sao Paulo’s immigration pattern 
and population composition have differed from those of 
other Brazilian cities. The original Portuguese stock was 
thoroughly mixed with immigrants from Europe, the 
Middle East, and Japan. Italians, Germans, and Spaniards 
were the largest groups. In 1900 more than half of Sao 
Paulo’s residents had been born outside of Brazil. By 
1920 the foreign-born represented only 35 per cent of the 
population, and the percentage dropped to 14 by 1950. 

Demolition and construction of buildings in Sao Paulo 
goes on at a dizzy pace. In the five-year period 1952-1956 
alone, the city authorized the construction of 103,338 
buildings, with a total floor space of 4,370 acres, or 
nearly seven square miles. Sao Paulo easily has more 
skyscrapers than any other Latin American city. 

But Sao Paulo is more than a city of skyscrapers, 
offices, and factories. This development has been matched 
by progress in cultural fields and in recreational fa- 
cilities. 

Every Sunday some 7,000 persons visit Sao Paulo’s 
Ipiranga Museum, formerly the palace of Emperor Dom 
Pedro I, to see the historical exhibits on the development 
of Brazilian traditions and culture. The Museum of Art 
houses its representative collection of old masters and its 
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exhibits of modern artists in a beautiful new building. 
The Museum of Modern Art has also made use of the 
latest principles of museum design in displaying its im- 
pressive collection. Artists from more than forty countries 
were represented in the Sao Paulo Biennial in 1959, the 
fifth in a series of international competitions which this 
museum sponsors. The Grand Prize went to Barbara 
Hepworth, an English abstract sculptress. José Luis 
Cuevas of Mexico won the first prize for drawing, and the 
Nicaraguan painter Armando Morales received the spe- 
cial award for the best Latin American artist in the show. 

A look at our periodic Brazilian book roundup suffices 
to show the wide recognition that has been accorded the 
writers of Sao Paulo. The city is seriously contending 
with Rio de Janeiro for the honor of leading in the 
production and publication of good Brazilian literature. 
Sao Paulo has about one hundred libraries with a total 
collection of over 1,500,000 books. 

Foremost among the city’s educational institutions is 
the old University of Sao Paulo. From its famous Law 
School have come many of the country’s leading citizens. 


Panorama of rapidly changing central business area 
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Although not located all in one spot, it has a total campus 
area larger than that of any European or any other Latin 
American university. It was one of the first in Latin 
America to get an atomic reactor for research. 

Among the places most often visited by tourists is 
the Butantan Institute, which is not only one of the world’s 
major suppliers of serum for snakebite, but is also a 
center of research in the wide field of human pathology. 
Extensive medical research is also carried on by the 
faculty of the Medical School of Sao Paulo, in addition 
to its comprehensive teaching program. The Institute for 
Technical Research has been providing technical aid to 
industry for fifty years. 

Playgrounds, pools, sports clubs, and country clubs 
provide plenty of weekend exercise for the hard-working 
paulistas. Favorite spectator sport is futebol (soccer), 
and the beautiful 80,000-seat Municipal Stadium in 
Pacaembu is equipped to handle soccer contests as well as 
many other sporting events. The Sao Paulo Football Club 
is now completing a 120,000-seat stadium, which will be 
larger than any in the United States. In this industrial 
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Sao Paulo has most of Brazil’s booming auto and truck industry. 
Local company makes D.K.W. cars on license from German firm 


metropolis, the beauty of nature is never far away, for 
the city is well equipped with parks and gardens. 

In 1950 Sao Paulo became the first city in South 
America to have television, and it now has three channels. 
Television has firmly taken hold and rivals the movies as 
the favorite evening entertainment. There are about 175 
movie houses, some seating as many as 4,300 persons. The 
city also has several theaters. including the renovated 
old Municipal Theater, and the Teatro Brasileiro de Co- 
média that is renowned throughout Brazil. 


Endless line of crackers and cookies flows from modern buildings 
of Duchen factory : 


At intervals during their work and their play, they 


paulistas take time out for coffee. This in itself is not 
surprising, but the way that they do it is a little unusual, 


Most of the coffee shops in the downtown area have nog 
seats. The customer comes in, approaches the large oval-™ 


shaped bar, and turns over one of the hundred or two 
hundred demitasse cups that are inverted on their saucers 
all along it. Then, in exchange for a coupon obtained 
from the cashier, his cup is filled by a speedy attendant. 
Still standing, the customer spends the next five minutes 
discussing with his colleagues Sunday’s soccer match, how 
his stocks are doing on the exchange, how his wife likes 
her new freezer, or how many buildings went up last week 
in this city of superlatives. Be 


Part of Sdo Paulo’s population watches soccer match at Municipal Stadium. Another, even bigger, is nearing completion 
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If MIGHT STILL BE A.D. 1500 in a remote section of Oruro 
Department of Bolivia today. Here is the retreat of the 
Chipaya Indians, the living people who can give us an 
idea of rural life in a distant corner of the great Inca 
Empire. The few hundred individuals of Santa Ana de 
Chipaya are the remainders of a once numerous people 
whose territory extended to the northern shores of Lake 
Titicaca. Their language, Uru-Chipaya, was called “one 
of the three main languages of the kingdom” by the six- 
teenth-century chroniclers of Peru, which included what 
is now Bolivia. Over the centuries the more powerful 
Quechuas and Aymaras have seized their lands, forcing 
them back into a region where life is particularly difficult. 
But they have made remarkable use of their harsh, un- 
generous environment. In their isolation, they have re- 
tained their pre-Columbian customs more completely than 
any other Andean group. 

And they are isolated. The modern world did not even 
know of their existence until it was reported by the fam- 
ous Peruvianist Max Uhle toward the end of the nine- 


Town of the Chipaya Indians on bank of Lauca River, Bolivia. Their sod houses are usually thatch-roofed 
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teenth century. To reach them today, you travel by train 
from La Paz to the city of Oruro, then by car or bus to 
Curaguara de Carangas. From there you must walk over 
a desert worthy of Siberia to the left bank of the Lauca 
River, where a canoe must be found for the crossing, 
before you go on to the village. 

Little is known of Chipaya history. It has been con- 
jectured that they may be the descendants of one of the 
first groups to reach the American continent. They call 
themselves the descendants of the chullpas, the ancient 
inhabitants of the area who, according to legend, hid 
themselves in reed baskets when the sun appeared for the 
first time. 

The chullpas are still in the neighborhood, silent mum- 
mies resting in the square sod houses they built long 
ago. The word chullpa is also used for the burial houses. 
The ghost villages of chullpas, their doorways invariably 
facing east, can be seen by travelers today. Modern In- 
dians avoid them with superstitious dread. It is claimed 
that the Chipayas are feared by the stronger Aymaras be- 
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Below: Chipaya sacrificial rites 


cause of their origins; the conviction they themselves hold 
of their own superiority leads them to treat the Aymaras 
haughtily and proudly. Nevertheless, commercial exchange 
is carried on between the two groups, and all Chipayas 
speak Aymara as a second language, although they speak 
Uru among themselves. 

Only a prodigy of work and skill has enabled the 
Chipayas to survive in this bleak land—‘“the barren and 
desolate plain on which we live,” as one man bitterly 
described it. Lacking trees and even soil suitable for 
making sundried brick, they build their houses of sods 
hacked from the plain, piling them in a circular bee-hive 
shape, sometimes all the way to the peak, sometimes mak- 
ing a thatched roof of arched bundles of a shrub called 
tola. The doorways face east. Usually the only article of 
furniture is a wooden table, used only for household 
ceremonies. Very heavy woolen blankets serve as beds, 
as they did in pre-Columbian days throughout the Andes, 
Today a few families sleep on low earth benches of the 
kind other Andean Indians have long made in imitation 
of Spanish beds. 

The Chipayas are shepherds, raising llamas, sheep, and 
pigs. Like many others who tend flocks, they dislike to 
kill their animals for food, and subsist mainly on potatoes 
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Chipayas blowing their flutes on festival day 


and quinoa, supplemented by the wild tubers they gather, 
an occasional vicufa, and sheep’s-milk cheese, which is 
also their chief commercial product. In characteristic An- 
dean fashion, the potatoes are allowed to freeze and dry 
and are then ground into chufo flour. 

Land ownership in the village continues in the pattern 
of what has been called Inca communism. The people are 
divided into two rival hereditary groups or moieties, and 
the members of each group have joint ownership of their 
pastures. The cultivated lands are divided into strips of 
thirty by nine hundred feet that are reassigned each year 
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to individual families by the head of each moiety. The 
altitude and the high salinity make the land infertile, and 
crops are me uger. Sowing is done with a spade or some- 
times a pointed stick, pushed into the earth with a strong 
thrust. forming a dry hole in which the seed is planted. 

The people of the Andes have been master weavers for 
long over a thousand years. Modern Chipaya women carry 
on the art on looms like the ones their ancestors used, 
weaving the cloth for the family clothes from hand-spun 
llama wool. The women dress almost exactly as their an- 
cestors did when the Spanish arrived. The basic garment 
is a rectangular shirt, woven in one piece with an opening 
left for the head. The blue sleeves that are sewn on are 
a modern addition. A black or gray tunic (urku) with a 
decorative border is worn over this, covering the whole 
body from the shoulders to the ankles. This ancient style 
has been slightly altered under ecclesiastical influence; 
now most of the women sew up the sides to form a sort 
of skirt. The sash is woven with black and white geometric 
designs. An ample mantle completes the costume. Long 
pins with large flattened heads are used to secure the 
mantle, and as ornaments in the hair. When the sun is 
strong. they protect themselves with an unkufa, a folded 
cloth worn on the head, exactly like the ones shown on 
Inca pottery. 

Perhaps the most striking pre-Columbian survival is 
the famous “Titicaca coiffeur” still worn by many of the 


Features, hair style, and cap of this Chipaya mark him as different from Aymaras 


women. The hair is divided into innumerable tiny braids, 
each decorated with a small flat piece of bone, or a minia- 
ture bronze idol exactly like those found at Tiahuanaco. 

Chipaya men wear a costume similar to the tipoy used 
by various Indians in eastern Bolivia. It resembles the 
shirt worn by the women, but is fuller because it is 
square. In former times it was the only garment worn by 
the men; trousers are a recent addition. Colorful deco- 
rated pouches are always slung from the belt. The short 
striped poncho is known as the Chipaya cape. The hair 
is cut short all the way around and is covered with a cap 
similar to the chullo of the Aymaras; the distinction lies 
in the broad ear flaps worn by the Aymaras in contrast 
to the smaller ones and the much finer cloth of the Chip- 
aya caps. 

Every Chipaya family owns at least one drum. These 
instruments are common in the altiplano, but the square 
shape of the Chipaya drum makes it unique. It is also 
unusually small, measuring six to eight inches on a side 
and about two inches in thickness. It is covered with 
tanned llama skin, stretched over a wooden frame. This 
instrument is thought to be pre-Columbian, since its un- 
usual construction is so dissimilar to that of the drums 
introduced by the Spaniards. The Chipayas make two 
kinds of flutes. The straight Andean flutes are generally 
made of bamboo, which is brought from other regions 
and becomes brittle very quickly in the dry climate here. 
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Woman displays braided hair style and pin, another the cloth worn on the head for protection from sun 


They are often reinforced with rawhide bindings, and are 
handled with great care. The flauta de pico is blown 
through a mouthpiece at the end. To make this kind of 
flute the Chipayas use the curved branches of the tola 
shrub, which gives these instruments their distinctive 
shape. 

They also use the ayo, a round stone that gives out 
strange sounds through a hole in its center. Played with 
the other instruments, it produces a heavy music, slow 
and melancholy. The sound emitted depends on the size 
of the stone and the way it is struck. 

Pottery making is unknown today among the Chipayas, 
and probably has been for many generations, since all 
their words for pottery are Aymara. The Chipaya women 
bring water from the Lauca River in very large jars, car- 
rying them on their shoulders with the help of an ingen- 
iously knotted cord of llama wool, exactly in the manner 
shown on ancient Chimu vases. From time immemorial, 
the Chipayas have made beautiful coiled baskets of straw. 

Chipaya religion, a blend of pagan and Catholic fea- 
tures, is basically the same as that of the Aymaras, al- 
though it probably preserves the pagan aspects in purer 
form. Pachamama, the Earth Mother, is the favorite god- 
dess, and is often confused with the Virgin Mary. They 
also worship St. Philip, St. Jerome, and St. Ann; a host of 
spirits called mallcus; the Lauca River; the nearby moun- 
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tains; and the tower of the village Catholic church, which 
is regarded as a particularly powerful fetish and is known 
as Mallcu Mayor. The other mallcus are represented by 
small conical sod towers scattered around the counttry- 
side. Sacred stone fetishes or samiri protect the prosperity 
of the village; in the homes, a stuffed wildcat or hawk 
serves as a protective household spirit. When a new house 
is built, a sheep is sacrificed and its blood is sprinkled 
on the roof and walls. 

One of the principal fiestas comes on New Year’s Eve. 
At Carnival time, an important fertility rite is celebrated; 
cheeses and other foods—symbolic of the desired abun- 
dance—decorate the church tower and the dancers. 

The high point of the ceremonies in honor of the deities 
is the sacrifice of the three main animals on which the 
Chipayas depend: a llama, a sheep, and a pig. These will 
be eaten at a communal feast the next day. The officiating 
yatiri, or priest, offers the blood, mixed with flour, to the 
four directions, and pours it on the mallcu cones and the 
samiri stones. The prayers always express the longing 
for fertility, for water, and for the increase of the herds. 
Alcoholic libations are offered, and much alcohol is con- 
sumed at the major festivals. The usual monotony of daily 
life is forgotten. Dancing goes on far into the night, as the 
slow, mournful music of the flutes and drums dispells for 
a while the grim, cold silence of this empty land. «#5 
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KING OF UXMAIL 


A Maya Legend 


WHEN THE TRAVELER enters the Uxmal archaeological 
zone, he pauses to stare in wonder at the summit of a high 
artificial mound, for there is the mysterious temple about 
which this legend is told: 

Many years ago, an old witch was living near Uxmal. 
Despite her diabolic power, there was one thing she deeply 
regretted: she didn’t have a son to support her in her 
old age. One night, while she was sitting by the door of 
her hut, lamenting her misfortune, a giant bat appeared 
in the eaves of the roof, very near her. He spoke in a soft, 
affectionate voice: 

“Good woman, so that you won’t suffer any longer, go 
and find the egg of an iguana. If you keep it warm with 
the heat of your body for nine days, it will hatch the most 
beautiful child that you have ever seen.” 

The witch, anxious to be a mother, did as the vampire 
had told her to do. On the ninth day she was amazed to 
see the iguana’s egg hatch not a saurian, but an unusual 
human creature, so small that it fit in the palm of her 
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hand. His physical and mental development was extraor- 
dinarily rapid, so much so that at five he stopped growing. 
This misfortune didn’t bother the witch, each day more 
contented and proud of her strange son who, despite being 
a dwarf, had beautiful features, surprising intelligence, 
and a robust physique. 

As one might expect, the witch pampered and spoiled 
her marvelous son. The only thing prohibited him, under 
threat of severe punishment, was approaching the hearth. 
Such an unusual prohibition intrigued the intelligent 
dwarf, who also observed that his mother spent much 
time near the hearth, and took special pains to care for 
it. At length the dwarf began to suspect that some mystery 
was hidden here, and decided to investigate. 

One morning when the witch went out to fetch water, 
the dwarf ran to the forbidden place, pushed aside the 
three stones and the coals, and began to feel around until 
his hands came upon an earthenware container. Inside it 
there was a beautiful jade jewel in the shape of a jaguar, 
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made in two perfectly fitting halves. When the boy opened 
this unusual case he was surprised to find a gold bell 
inside; when he rang it, it made a sound like thunder. 
Badly frightened, he replaced the magic bell and rear- 
ranged the hearth to look just as his mother had left it. 

The witch, upon hearing that fatal sound, returned to 
the cabin in great agitation. Although she found every- 
thing in its place, she was not deceived, and forced her 
son to confess the truth about what he had done. 

The disobedient boy was very repentant; nevertheless, 
he begged his mother so insistently to tell him the secret 
of the marvelous golden bell that she finally acceeded to 
his wishes. 

“My son,” she said, “I should have told you these things 
long ago, but I haven’t done so for fear of exposing you 
to grave dangers. You must know that there is a prophecy 
that when this magic bell is rung, the king of Uxmal will 
fall from his throne and be replaced by the person who 
made the fatal sound, which will surely be heard, as it 
was in this case, in the whole region.” 

From the moment the dwarf heard this strange revela- 
tion from his mother’s lips, he thought only of the magic 
bell. When night came he could not get to sleep, so he 
went outside in search of fresh air to cool his tormented 
mind. Deep in thought, he suddenly saw a giant bat ap- 
pear in the eaves, and to his surprise the bat began to 
speak just like a human: 

“Listen calmly and don’t be afraid of me. The swallow 
that lives here with you told me that you were the one 
who rang the prophetic gold bell. That is why I have come 
to tell you some things that only I know, which now you 
must also know, but you must keep them absolutely secret. 

“Many years ago there was a young king of Uxmal who 
courted one of two twin sisters, known throughout the 
country for their beauty, without being aware that both 
were passionately in love with him. When the enamored 
monarch realized the rivalry that existed between the sis- 
ters he did not know how to solve such a delicate problem, 
and he decided to ask the advice of the oldest of his wise 
counselors. Once he had heard his lord’s problem, the 
counselor respectfully pointed out to him that as king he 
could have as many women as he wished, and advised 
him to take both rival sisters as wives. 

“The wise man’s advice did not satisfy the king. He 
indignantly sought help from his old ‘nana,’ who had cared 
for him since infancy and would undoubtedly give him 
better advice. The faithful servant, after hearing the trou- 
bles of her beloved ‘boy,’ affectionately told him: 

“*This is something, my lord and king, that only your 
heart can decide. We all have within us a spirit that guides 
and advises us. If the moral guide of the rejected sister 
is good, she will resign herself to her fate; but if it is 
evil, she can cause the greatest misfortunes to befall you 
and the lucky sister whom your heart chooses. Think it 
over well, my lord and king.’ 

“True to his heart’s desire, the young king married the 
twin sister whom he preferred. The elaborate royal wed- 
ding was held amid the great rejoicing of his people. 
When the celebrations were over and the newlyweds found 
themselves alone at last, the king took from his neck a 
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jade necklace with its principal stone in the shape of a 
jaguar and gave it to his bride. This gem was actually an 
ingenious case formed of the two halves of the animal 
which, when opened, revealed a delicately-wrought gold 
bell inside. The king carefully closed the case, without 
ringing the bell, telling the queen: 

“ ‘My love, from now on you will have the responsibility 
of caring for this gold bell, the protective talisman of the 
true kings of Uxmal. Never let it out of your sight. If by 
misfortune I should die and my throne should fall into 
the hands of some usurper, flee with your children to a 
safe place, and when the oldest of them reaches the proper 
age, give him the bell to ring. This miraculous charm will 
produce a noise like thunder, and true to the prophecy the 
usurper will be overthrown and the legitimate king of 
Uxmal will be restored to the throne.’ 

“The king and queen thus began their married life, not 
suspecting that tragedy already threatened their happi- 
ness. One morning, when the couple were taking their cus- 
tomary walk through the lonely overgrown trails of a 
near-by woods, they saw a little deer that was apparently 
trying to free itself from some beast or serpent that had 
caught it. The king, taking pity on the deer, went to help; 
but as he bent over to free the animal, a man jumped out 
of the underbrush and knocked him unconscious with a 
club. Another attacker did the same to the defenseless 
queen. Other malefactors appeared and quickly gagged 
the king and queen, and after tying them to some long 
poles, carried them into the dense part of the forest. The 
leader freed the frightened animal that had served as the 
decoy in the deadly trap, exclaiming: 

“ *Take your well-earned freedom, my pretty little deer, 
and may the spirits of the forest protect you from the 
treacherous jaguar.’ 

“When they came to a clearing in the woods where 
there was a solitary cabin, the leader ordered a halt and 
the prisoners were set down on the ground. He brought 
a large gourd of fresh water from the cabin to quench the 
thirst of the exhausted, perspiring men, and after they 
had had a short rest he ordered them all to leave by sep- 
arate routes, each taking whichever trail he thought best. 
When they had gone, a beautiful woman and an old man 
came out, and with the chief’s help they carried the un- 
conscious victims inside the cabin. Unable to hide his 
nervousness, the chief was the first to speak: 

“*To possess you I have betrayed my king, and I have 
just poisoned eight of my most loyal servants, innocent 
witnesses to this horrible crime. But I must warn you that 
if you don’t keep your promise to me, I will kill you.’ 

“The woman, transformed into a person possessed with 
a devil, cackled diabolically and replied: 

“Don’t worry, brave one, because it’s well worth it 
to sacrifice my body in return for the good deed you have 
done for me today; but let’s not waste time in returning 
to our houses, for by now they will have noticed that these 
accursed ones have been delayed.’ Turning to the old 
man, she went on, ‘For the present, farewell, great wiz- 
ard—our moment of revenge has come at last.’ 

“Once that wicked couple had left, the wizard—inton- 
ing wild and secret chants—began to prepare potions and 
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vapors, but was soon interrupted by the pitiful cries of 
the hapless queen, who was suffering terrible pains from 
premature childbirth. In those moments of anguish the 
king also recovered his senses, and upon realizing that 
his wife was suffering and he was powerless to help her, 
roared so loudly that he shook the whole hut. The terrible 
cries of rage and anguish from the victims further in- 
furiated the wizard. Shouting a torrent of curses and 
anathemas, he seized a pitcher and poured all the foul 
liquid it contained over the bloody body of the poor 
queen, who was instantly turned into an ugly old woman. 
When she was freed from her bonds, she fled from the 
cabin, screaming horribly. 

“Now that the queen was sacrificed, the wizard turned 
his attention to the other victim, saying: 

“*Accursed king of Uxmal, at last I have my chance 
for revenge for all my suffering when you persecuted me 
and tried to kill me like the beasts of the jungle. Now, 
with my great power, I will turn you into a loathsome bat, 
and as long as I live you won’t be able to remember what 
your eyes have seen and your ears have heard today.’ 
Upon finishing his diabolical curse, the wizard took some 
branches of a poisonous tree and whippec the king, turn- 
ing him into an enormous bat, which flew off with strident 
screeches to lose itself among the trees of the forest. 

“The mysterious disappearance of the king and queen 
caused great confusion throughout the kingdom of Uxmal. 
Numerous ambitious little chiefs came forward and strug- 
gled incessantly among themselves until finally the cruel- 
est and strongest of them seized the throne. The trio of 
monstrosities who had caused all this misfortune paid for 
their crimes with their lives. The traitor, struck with re- 
morse, finally assassinated his mistress, the twin sister 
of the unfortunate queen, and poisoned himself after- 
wards. The wicked wizard, although it’s true that he lived 
for many years, also suffered a terrible punishment, dying 
a fiery death when lightning struck his miserable hut. 

“I want to tell you the rest of this sad story but I have 
to return to my cave because the morning light is already 
coming. The king of Uxmal, knowing the prophecy of the 
gold bell, was overcome with fright when the fatal sound 
reached his ears, but his court has encouraged him to 
fight against his fate. He has decided to do so, and has 
sent emissaries to find the person who rang the bell and 
bring him to the court. One of them will come to this 
house, and you must tell him that it was you who rang 
the bell, and don’t be afraid to be taken before the king 
himself, because I will watch out for your safety.” 

The bat took off, returning shortly with some branches 
of dried buckthorn that he dropped near the dwarf, giving 
him these words of farewell: 

“Here is some magic buckthorn that my friend the wise 
owl prepared for you. When the sun rises, prick your left 
arm with these seven times, and suck the blood that flows 
from the wounds; if you do this your body will be in- 
vulnerable until the next new moon.” 

The following day, just as the mysterious bat had pre- 
dicted, one of the king’s emissaries arrived at the witch’s 
lonely hut and, upon hearing from the dwarf himself that 
he had been the one who rang the prophetic bell, took him 


to the court. The dwarf conducted himself so insolently 
that he infuriated the king. But instead of punishing 
him—as he undoubtedly could have, since his power was 
absolute—the king contented himself with challenging the 
dwarf to an unusual duel. Each of the contenders had to 
permit one hundred fruits of the coyol palm to be broken 
on his head with a stone hammer. To the amazement of 
all, the dwarf, far from refusing, accepted the king’s pro- 
posal, asking only that the duel should take place three 
days later so that all the people could be notified about 
it and be there. 

The king put all his vassals to work, and in three days 
they had built a platform with a canopy on top, in the 
center of the main plaza of Uxmal. On the platform was 
placed an enormous square stone. At dawn of the day set 
for that memorable event, thousands of people from all 
over the kingdom anxiously awaited the sight of the mys- 
terious dwarf who, because of his audacity, had already 
become a public hero. Suddenly a shell trumpet sounded 
in the distance, announcing the arrival of the dwarf, who 
appeared in a rich costume with a beautiful plume of 
multi-colored feathers. He climbed defiantly up to the 
platform, and, in a voice loud enough for all to hear, said 
to the king: 

“Powerful king of Uxmal, I am here to show you that 
I’m not afraid of death and that I’m braver than you. I 
ask to be the first to be put on the stone, providing that 
you swear before your people that when I get up alive, 
you will keep the agreement of the duel.” 

As the excited crowd watched, the king rose to his feet. 
Certain that his bold opponent would lose, he gave his 
arrogant answer: 

“So be it. But if you have a change of heart when you 
face the moment of truth, I'll have your tongue pulled out 
as a punishment for your insolence.” 

Paying no attention to the king’s threat, and with no 
sign of fear, the dwarf took off the plumed headdress 
and knelt to put his head upon the white stone. An im- 
pressive silence reigned, and the spectators were aston- 
ished to see that the victim continued smiling while a 
husky warrior struck blow after terrible blow upon his 
head, until the last of the hundred coyol fruits had been 
smashed. 

The king, overcome with terror, tried to escape, but the 
members of his own court and the inflamed public forced 
him to keep his word. He took his place on the stone, and 
with the breaking of the first coyol fruit on his head he 
died in acute pain. 

The dwarf, proclaimed the victor, immediately occupied 
the throne of Uxmal. His first act was to honor his mys- 
terious protector, to whom he owed his life, by ordering 
that sanctuaries dedicated to him be built throughout the 
country, and that from then on the month in which the 
prophecy of the bell was fulfilled should be known as 
“Bat.” Like a good son, he ordered a superb house built 
for his mother, which is still known as “The House of the 
Old Woman.” For himself, a sumptuous palace was built 
that is called today “The House of the Dwarf,” a name 
as fantastic as everything else that has to do with this 
curious Maya legend. «5 
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Latin America’s 


“RISING EXPECTATIONS” 


JOSE A. MORA 


THE RAPID CHANGES now taking place in Latin America 
are in large part a reflection of ideological and social 
struggles occurring all over the globe. As a result of the 
two world wars, the formerly slow evolutionary processes 
of history have been speeded up to a dizzy pace. The 
Americas today are greatly different from what they were 
when the first measures were taken for the creation of 
our regional organization, and, indeed, as late as the time 
of the First World War. 

The rapidly increasing concentration of population in 
urban areas with the growth of industry has brought 
about, in many countries, a decline in agricultural pro- 
duction and in the food supply of the population. The 
Latin American economies depend primarily on the pro- 
duction and export of raw materials. Indeed, such exports 
represent as much as 90 per cent of the total. They 
are the principal source of revenue for the governments; 
they determine the countries’ capacity for importing, and 
for meeting the service charges on foreign loans and in- 
vestments. In a majority of Latin American countries, one 
or two basic products account for 75 per cent or more of 
the total exports. Forty-five per cent of Latin America’s 
exports go to the United States, where they represent 30 
per cent of the total imports. Unfortunately for Latin 
America, the prices of these basic products have not kept 
pace with the increased prices of manufactured goods. 

Meanwhile, the annual rate of population growth in 
Latin America has risen from 1.3 per cent in 1930 to 
2.5 per cent in 1959, and it is expected to reach 2.7 per 
cent in 1975. Thus although the gross product of Latin 
America is increasing at a steady rate, a rapidly rising 
population and relatively lower prices for exports have 
kept the per-capita income stationary. 

Meeting the needs and desires of a population whose 
growth is so spectacular that it is often referred to as an 
explosion is a matter of urgent necessity for the Latin 
American nations. Anything that can be done to speed 
up their development will, however, be of benefit to the 
United States as well. Some thirty or forty cents of every 
dollar invested in Latin America go for capital goods, 
which must be imported. Thus every measure which tends 
to raise the rate of investment is reflected in an increased 
demand for imports. Here then is an opportunity for the 
United States to aid in developing a market of exceptional 
importance for its foreign trade. 

Direct private investments by United States citizens and 
enterprises in Latin America have risen from less than 
three billion dollars at the end of 1945 to more than nine 


billion in 1959. Indeed, they now account for more than 
one third of United States private investments abroad— 
more than have been placed in any other region of the 
world. Trade between the United States and Latin Amer. 
ica has undergone a similar expansion. It stands now at 
an annual volume of seven to eight billion dollars, an 
amount exceeded only by the United States’ trade with 
Western Europe. 

The figures I have just cited show clearly that Latin 
America has reached a level of economic maturity greatly 
surpassing that of many other similarly large geographi- 
cal areas. Like Canada and Western Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica has shown itself capable of meeting through its own 
efforts a large part of its needs in foreign currencies. 

Despite these striking figures, people continue to ask 
whether the United States is really interested in expand- 
ing Latin American development. As I see it, even if there 
were not many other reasons—politics, security, historic 
friendship, and regional solidarity—the United States, 
with its recognized ability in economic and financial mat- 
ters, would be strongly inclined to strengthen what is 
perhaps its best foreign market. Differences of opinion 
may arise over the choice of the best methods for achiev- 
ing this objective, but there is no argument as to the 
objective itself. Definite progress has been made, more- 
over, in developing and carrying out a policy of economic 
cooperation. 

The United States has recently given strong support to 
the establishment of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, so long desired by Latin America. Again, although 
the country is essentially a consumer of basic products, 
it took an important part in the work of the Inter- 
American Coffee Study Group and, thanks to its active 
collaboration, the International Coffee Agreement could 
be signed in September 1959. By the terms of that agree- 
ment the principal coffee producers of Africa as well as 
of Latin America cooperate to regulate the marketing of 
coffee, controlling sales so as to minimize price fluctua- 
tions, which formerly had been violent in the coffee trade. 

The United States is also taking greater interest in sim- 
ilar measures with regard to other basic products, such 
as lead and zinc. The countries of our hemisphere here 
affected are Boliva, Mexico, and Peru, also Canada. It 
is to be hoped that, within an established policy for the 
consideration of commodity problems on a case-by-case 
basis, attention can be given to situations arising in re 
gard to such important Latin American products as petro- 
leum, copper, tin, cotton, wool, wheat, bananas, cacao, 
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sugar, and so on. 

A drop of a few cents in the price of any of these 
products can have tremendous repercussions in the Latin 
American economy. In some cases, it is sufficient to cancel 
all that has been received in the way of foreign loans— 
loans that must, moreover, be repaid in dollars coming 
from the sale of those basic products. 

The question is often raised in the United States as to 
whether Latin America wishes some sort of Marshall Plan 
for that area. The Latin American governments have de- 
clared repeatedly that their desire is not to receive direct 
aid, but to promote their trade and to assure themselves 
of foreign markets where they can sell their products 
regularly and without great fluctuations in prices. With 
regard to the capital required for development, the desire 
is for long-term loans at low rates of interest, with pro- 
visions for special operations involving the use of local 
currencies. 

All this, however, is not enough. It is obvious that 
neither free trade nor financial assistance from outside 
will assure the ever-growing foreign-exchange income 
needed for a satisfactory rate of development in Latin 
America. If the countries of that area—producers of one 
or two commodities, dependent on uncertain foreign 
markets—are to be saved from the crises into which they 
are recurringly plunged, they must of necessity undertake 
plans for industrialization. By diversifying their produc- 
tion they will be able to create inter-Latin-American mar- 
kets and meet the needs of their growing population. Latin 
America must strive for economic unity, through the es- 
tablishment of a common market or free-trade zones. 

I wish to emphasize that Latin America desires to as- 
sume full responsibility for the development of its peoples, 
using all its resources to the full extent of its possibilities. 
Thus when the United States enters upon programs of co- 
operation, it can do so with the assurance that it is helping 
people who are helping themselves. Take, for instance, the 
case of the Inter-American Development Bank, with its 
capital of one billion dollars. This sum, which adds sub- 
stantially to the means of financing Latin American de- 
velopment, is 40 per cent United States capital, but 60 
per cent capital supplied by the Latin American nations 
themselves. 

Another evidence of Latin America’s determination to 
advance under its own power is provided by movements to- 
ward economic integration among the various countries. 
Seven Latin American nations this year took the forward 


.step of establishing a broad free-trade zone. By joining 


the so-called southern cone of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, Mexico opened the way 
for the later transformation of this system into a common 
market embracing the whole of Latin America. In Central 
America, El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras went 
further still, entering into a treaty aimed at establishing 
acustoms union of the three countries within a few years. 
They will doubtless soon be joined by Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. The United States has viewed these two move- 
ments with sympathetic interest. 

If we are asked whether there is a master plan for the 
development of Latin America, the answer is yes. It is 


not, however—nor has there ever been any suggestion 
that it should be—a master plan in which all responsibility 
falls upon the United States. It is a master plan for whose 
execution all the American republics are responsible. It 
states a common responsibility for combatting poverty, 
sickness, and illiteracy. It represents a conviction that 
these are not inevitable evils. It voices the determination 
of the men of today to do away with the “indignity of 
poverty.” It is a joint plan, now being carried out by the 
Organization of American States, in part through its regu- 
lar economic, social, cultural, and technical training pro- 
grams, and in part through the so-called Operation Pan 
America. The aim of Operation Pan America, as a dis- 
tinguished Brazilian statesman recently wrote, is to bring 
to the fore the problem of economic underdevelopment. 
It recognizes that the responsibility for dealing with the 
problem is a collective one; and it calls attention to the 
danger that, if a solution is not soon provided, the ten- 
sions and pressures generated by the economic inequali- 
ties now existing among the American nations might 
destroy the political solidarity of the Hemisphere. 

The Latin American peoples will not wait much longer. 
The problems of their economic and social development 
in this day and age cannot be coped with by traditional 
methods, within the terms of an evolutionary process that 
is measured in centuries. There has come about, in the 
underdeveloped areas, a reaction that has been described 
as “the revolution of rising expectations.” 

In any examination of methods for coordinating plans 
for the hemisphere’s development, it is readily apparent 
that participation by the oas must be a paramount factor 
for success. There is general agreement as to the advan- 
tages of multilateral cooperation. Political suspicions 
within a given country as to the purpose of aid programs 
are less likely to be aroused when the assistance comes 
through an international agency than when it is provided 
directly by a single great power. The role of the Organi- 
zation of American States is, therefore, obvious. 

The United States is known for its philosophy of op- 
timism as an attitude toward the future. It has been called 
a national characteristic, and perhaps it finds justification 
in the country’s historical experience. It cannot, however, 
be considered peculiar to the United States. It is an atti- 
tude in which all.the peoples of the New World participate. 
In times such as these, we should not allow optimism to 
lull us into complacency, trusting that history will, of its 
own accord, and without effort on our part, bless the 
Americas with still greater wonders. We must work, 
united, in a common endeavor. 

There are authentic democratic leaders in Latin Amer- 
ica today, men of extraordinary capability, to whom, how- 
ever, we must lend a helping hand in the titanic efforts 
they are making. We are currently witnessing a great ad- 
vance in strengthening popular government in our hem- 
isphere. The voice of the people is drawing closer. The 
voice is loud, and rude, but it is sincere. The only problem 
is to direct the desires and aspirations which that voice 
expresses into orderly channels, so that the effective exer- 
cise of democracy and due respect for human rights may 


be achieved, under law, for all. Ge 
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Artist Marcelo Grassmann shows one of his works to Brazilian Ambassador to the oas and Mrs. Fernando Lobo at opening of show 


A Word With 


MARCELO GRASSMANN 


MATILDE DE ORTEGA 


“There are great artists, there is no abstract or repre- 

sentational art.” 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, under the auspices of the 
Brazilian Ambassador to the oas, Fernando Lobo, a show 
of drawings and engravings by Marcelo Grassmann 
opened at the Pan American Union; within three days, 
nearly half of the works had been sold. Grassmann is an 
accomplished artist, well known both in his own country 
and abroad, who has received a number of important 
awards. He exhibited for the first time in 1947, and his 
career since then has been marked by one success after 
another. In 1951 he won a prize at the First Sao Paulo 
Biennial. In 1952, at the First National Salon of Modern 
Brazilian Art, he was awarded a two-year trip to Europe. 
There he looked in at the engraving workshop of the 
Vienna Academy of Arts and visited the museums of 
many countries, but he was able to keep himself free of 
all academic influence. For him, the only thing to be 
learned from academic study of art is technique, because 
he thinks that form and composition should be free and 
individual. “Art cannot be taught,” he says, “because if 
there were no artists, there would be no school or theory 
that could create them.” 

Grassmann is a calm man, with a gentle manner and a 
tranquil expression. He was born in Sao Paulo in 1925. 
Self-taught, he never had a lesson in painting. At the 
beginning of his career he used oils and color, but soon 
turned to engraving, drawing, lithography, and etching. 
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He engraves on copper, and particularly enjoys making 
woodcuts, because he finds this technique similar to 
sculpture, which he admires very much. He never aban- 
dons the human figure or living creatures because, as he 
says, they are the most important elements for doing 
creative work. He is firmly convinced that it is in man 
that the artist must seek his means of expression “because 
art is the expression of man.” His works are reminiscent 
of the fantastic creations of the Flamenco artists of the 
sixteenth century. They also recall the macabre hallucina- 
tions found in the drawings of Goya. He draws beetles 
and human skeletons, witches and strange beasts, an orgy 
of incredible creatures created—unlike the intellectual 
conceptions that are characteristic of surrealism—by the 
inventive power of his own imagination. It is all done in 
black, or a single color, and white, and it does not need 
more, because he can produce dramatic contrast, depth, 
shadows, and movement through his mastery of his instru- 
ment, whether it is a burin, an etching needle, or a pen. 

His theory that “there are great artists, there is no 
abstract or representational art,” is supported by his idea 
that impressionism, expressionism, and surrealism came 
into being because those who painted in these ways were 
great artists. “The isms would have fallen into oblivion, 
had there been no Renoir, no Cezanne, no Van Gogh or 
Gaugin,” he says. The artist expresses himself through 
what he personally feels, and for this reason it is much 
more important that the individual feel deeply than that 
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he experiment, trying to find something new. 

The occasion of this show is the first time Grassmann 
has had an opportunity to visit the United States. When 
we asked him his impression of the present state of paint- 
ing in this country, he told us: “I find more enthusiasm 
and more life here than in Europe, and there are more 
works of modern art in the museums here than there.” 
He spoke also of the progress that has been made, and 
of the great number of artists who are working in engrav- 
ing, in Mexico and Brazil. The Biennials held in the latter 
country have stimulated artists to continue working in 
this field. So much so that in the plastic arts in those 
countries engraving has become the final step, not merely 
the preliminary route, for precise and faultless expression. 
For this reason, many people have succeeded in acquiring 
the mastery and strength that are necessary to manage 
such a difficult instrument as the burin. 

The life of any artist is interesting, and when one sees 
Marcelo Grassmann, so calm and peaceful, as if there 
were for him no world other than his art, no dialogue 
other than the one he constantly holds with the creatures 
he creates from his imagination and brings into being on 
copper, wood, or paper, one wants to ask him what he 
does when he’s not working. His answer reveals the 
human, sensitive part of his personality. He lives in a 
distant suburb of Sao Paulo, surrounded by turtles, dogs, 
cats, chickens, and turkeys. Alone? No. With Ana Maria, 
his wife. She shares all his interests, has the same tastes, 
and both are equally interested in their domestic animals. 
When he is not painting he likes to take long walks, by 
sunlight or by moonlight, in order to be close to nature. 
He is sociable, likes people, and enjoys his friends. 
For him the most important human contacts are with 
artists who express themselves in the language of their 
calling. He finds this helps his art more than any other 
form of apprenticeship or experimentation. Marcelo 
Grassmann communicates readily with others and does 
not miss an opportunity to do so. In Sao Paulo he is one 
of a group who meet regularly in the building of the 
Associated Newspapers, on Rua Sete de Abril, where 
there is always an art exhibit. Here he exchanges ideas 
with Lima Barreto, a movie director, or with Francisco 
Matarazzo, Director of the Museum of Modern Art, or 
with artists from Rio de Janeiro or abroad who drop in. 
Siéo Paulo has become a great cultural center, especially 
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for the plastic arts, and Marcelo Grassmann takes ad- 
vantage of his surroundings. 

Suddenly we hear “Sonia” mentioned. Who is Sonia? 
She is his wife, the Ana Maria we spoke of. Sonia was her 
former professional name when, with some other Austrian 
girls, she first came to Brazil to appear in wrestling 
matches. She decided not to return home after the tour 
and gave up her profession because she liked Brazil and 
Sao Paulo so much. Then she met and liked Marcelo 
Grassmann, too. 

To visit this exhibition of thirty-five works by Marcelo 
Grassmann is like going through the pages of a book of 
macabre tales. In them he has written a message that it 
would take a writer several volumes to express. Nature, 
beings, animals, plants, and minerals are blended together, 
and in his pictures they may become a “man-animal” or 
an “animal-man.” He mixes beings and gives the subjec- 
tive an external form. His roughly drawn lines, traced 
in ink, outline a siren surrounded by coleopterans, beetles 
with human extremities riding on a giant monster, or a 
couple who, with animal smiles, attend the grand ball in 
rich clothes, under which their bare bones can be seen. 
Half life, half death. Being and not being, this is what 
gives Grassmann impetus in his art. Ge 
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THE POSTMAN WHO 
AUGHT BUTTERFLIES 


REESE WOLFE 


Ferreira d’Almeida examining a specimen in his 


ON A SUMMER DAY in 1933 a frail-looking, middle-aged 
little man with steel-rimmed spectacles, dressed in a post- 
man’s uniform, plodded up the hill to the imposing stone 
structure of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute in Rio de Janeiro. 
At the reception desk he inquired if he might see the head 
of the Zoology Department. He didn’t have an appoint- 
ment, but he anxiously explained that he had taken time 
off from his job at the post office in the outlying industrial 
district of Encantado, and made the long journey by bus, 
especially to see Professor Lauro Travassos. 

In his office, Professor Travassos looked up from his 
work to greet his caller. What could he do for him? Hesi- 
tantly, the other told him that he had heard he might 
find someone at the Institute who could make some micro- 
photographs of eggs. 

“What kind of eggs?” 

“Butterfly eggs,” he replied. In technical terms he went 
on to describe what he wanted photographed, while the 
professor listened with increasing interest. Suddenly he 
interrupted: “What did you say your name is?” 

“D’ Almeida.” 

“Not Romualdo Ferreira d’Almeida?” exclaimed the 
professor. “I’ve been wondering where you were for four 
years—ever since reading in French scientific journals 
about your winning the Alcide d’Orbigny Prize of the 
Entomological Society of France. Where have you been?” 

“At the post office,” d’Almeida replied. “In Encantado.” 

For Romualdo d’Almeida it had been a long search of 
another kind—for knowledge. It was part of the vast 
work begun by Carolus Linnaeus when he devised his 
systematic methods of classifying plants and animals in 
his laboratory in Sweden over two hundred years ago. 

D’Almeida’s search began in the back streets and va- 
cant lots of his native Encantado, a workers’ suburb nes- 
tled amidst luxuriant tropical vegetation on wooded slopes 
some fifteen miles north of downtown Rio de Janeiro 
where he started collecting butterflies as a boyhood hobby. 
It was a search that today has resulted in one of the larg- 
est private collections of its kind in the world. 
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While gathering this tremendous collection, d’Almeida 
has done monumental work in scientific classification. 
In learning to know and understand his chosen section of 
South American fauna—and the related forms all around 
the world—his lifelong singleness of purpose has made it 
possible for entomologists all over the world to increase 
their knowledge of Lepidoptera—the name given by Lin- 
naeus to the insect order comprising butterflies and moths 
—and has helped them to check similarities or almost 
imperceptible differences between specimens from all 
parts of the globe. 

In a homemade laboratory in the tropical garden of 
his modest, vine-covered cottage in Encantado are twenty- 
five thousand specimens of Lepidoptera, of which over 
eighteen thousand, to date, have been classified in species 
and type, and indexed for ready reference. There, alone 
and undisturbed, he writes internationally prized papers 
on his observations, leaving to others the practical appli- 
cation of knowledge gained from his collection. It is inci- 
dental to him, though immensely gratifying, that from 
his work has come the knowledge for successfully fighting 
numerous crop-damaging pests in his own country. The 
larva of the sugar cane borer moth, a world-wide destroyer 
of sugar, was one. Another was the cabbage butterfly, one 
of the few destructive butterflies, whose voracious larvae 
once threatened with extinction Brazil’s cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli and other related vegetable crops. D’A\- 
meida’s contributions to such campaigns have been largely 
in the form of basic information about the creatures’ 
eating and breeding habits, life cycles, and the like, which 
gave clues to the best procedure to be followed. 

As an only child, Romualdo d’Almeida’s consuming 
quest for knowledge got an early start. The serious-mind- 
ed, lonely small boy found companionship with his pet 
birds, rabbits, and dogs, and in watching and collecting 
the numerous varieties of butterflies that abounded in the 
neighborhood. When he started carrying his butterfly net 
to school, his classmates taunted him, but could not 
dissuade him. 

At school he would look up the scientific name of the 
latest addition to his collection and memorize it. Then, if 
possible, he placed it next to its relatives in the family 
group he was classifying. From his reading he was fas- 
cinated to discover that, in spite of nearly eighty thousand 
species of Lepidoptera then known, there were thousands 
more still to be found and classified! 

By trial and error the boy determined that the best bait 
for his quarry was fermented bananas smeared on trees 
and fence posts along the paths at the edge of a clump of 
woods, but never in the depths of the woods. The excre- 
ment of carnivorous animals also held a special charm for 
some butterflies—especially the great iridescent blue 
monsters of the air with their six-inch wingspread. They 
flew so high he had to lure them earthward by waving a 
patch of blue cloth on the end of a long pole. They mis- 
took the cloth for a fellow creature. 

On his rambles through the lush, wooded hills he de- 
veloped a skillful eye for detecting the eggs of butterflies 
deposited on leaves, and for recognizing a leaf that had 
been bent into a curved receptacle in which a caterpillar 


lay hidden. He brought them home, leaves and all, and 
placed them in ventilated boxes he used for breeding 
cages, to raise his own specimens. 

As young Romualdo grew older, his scientific interest 
broadened. He set his heart on becoming a doctor, and 
was getting ready to go on to medical school when his 
father’s failing health forced him to give up his plan. He 
had always been fond of music, and had studied under 
his father, a church organist. Now, faced at eighteen, with 
the necessity of helping to keep a roof over their heads, 
he went to work as relief organist at the Church of Sao 
Francisco de Paula, in Rio de Janeiro. He played Friday 
Masses, and as many Requiem Masses as they would let 
him. “Fortunately,” he says, “Sao Francisco de Paula is 
noted for its great number of Requiem Masses.” 

With ambitions for medical school a hopeless dream, 
his thoughts clung to his boyhood collection of butterflies. 
From his earlier reading he knew that in Brazil with its 
wide range of tropical temperatures, moisture, and vege- 
tation, there were more species of butterflies and moths 
than in any other part of the world. If he worked hard 
enough, and learned enough about them, d’Almeida was 
sure he could make a contribution to science, even if he 
couldn’t be a doctor, 

Fired with fresh enthusiasm, he sold his medical text 
books to buy a sixteen-volume set on Lepidoptera, pub- 
lished in Germany. When the books arrived he discovered 
they were printed in Latin! They had cost twenty-four 
dollars, all the money he had. Determined to find out 
what was in the books, he spent long hours with the 
parish priest getting the parts that interested him most 
translated. From this he learned how to detect the almost 
imperceptible differences among his specimens. 

Then one day he came upon a butterfly with wing veins 
that appeared to be in a different position from the others 
he had examined. With infinite care he moistened the 
delicate wings with chloroform to get a momentarily 
clearer view of the veins without destroying the covering 
scales. The minuscule variations were unlike anything 
he had seen or studied in his books, or at the National 
Museum! Certain, now, that he had discovered a new 
species, he threw himself into the work of finding more. 
When finally he had three different species that matched 
no others he could find anywhere, he began writing care- 
ful notes about his observations. 

It took him.over a year to write his first scientific paper. 
When he had checked it and re-checked it for all possible 
errors, he sent it to the National Museum in Rio. It was 
returned without comment. Then he sent it to the Ipiranga 
Museum in Sao Paulo. The German scientist in charge 
turned it down with a brief note strongly implying that 
no Brazilian could possibly make a scientific contribution 
about so intricate a subject as butterflies, that it would 
take a European-trained scientist to do that! 

D’Almeida had studied French in high school; now he 
reviewed it feverishly between stints at the organ at St. 
Francis of Assisi. Always tired, often hungry, he schooled 
himself for nearly a year before he was satisfied that he 
could do his subject justice in the new language. Then 
he laboriously rewrote the rejected paper in French, and 
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sent it off to the Entomological Society of France. There 
followed months of anxious waiting. Finally, when hope 
was almost gone a letter came from Paris. His paper had 
been accepted by the Society! It was published in 1913, 
under the title, Trois Lepidoptéres Nouveaux du Brésil. 

In the meantime, in 1909, Romualdo had married, and 
now he resolved to try for a measure of security that 
would leave him some free time for his scientific efforts. 
In 1917 he applied for work at the local post office, and 
was given a job as a letter carrier. 

Once again he was the butt of ridicule as he tramped 
the hilly streets of his route, with his colored nets—green 
for catching green butterflies, blue to attract the blues, 
yellow for the yellow. His specimen box was slung over 
one shoulder, the heavy letter pouch slung over the other, 
and his pockets bulged with bottles of fermented bananas 
and animal droppings. But he was older now, with a burn- 
ing purpose in life. The taunts of small boys and the 
amusement of friends and neighbors failed to dampen his 
ardor. His only regret was that, after his daily five-mile 
walk, he had little time or energy left for the exacting 
labor of classifying and writing up the specimens picked 
up along his route. 

After nearly a year as a letter carrier he was assigned 
to inside work at the post office as a uniformed postal 
clerk. Less tired in his new job, he wrote his second scien- 
tific paper, again in French, and sent it off to Paris. Not 
only was it published; to his astonishment he was invited 
to become a member of the Entomological Society of 
France. 

Thus encouraged, he set about writing a book about 
his findings. For over two years he worked at night, 
writing in longhand, in French. When it was finished he 
was sure no publisher in Brazil would publish it. Why 
should they? They had never heard of him. For lack of 
money to have it printed, he put the manuscript aside and 
turned to other work. Finally, in 1922, he decided to 
have the Berlin publishing house of Friedlander & Sohn 
bring it out. But he had learned more about his subject in 
the intervening years, and had improved his French, so 
he painstakingly rewrote the entire manuscript. When the 
226-page book entitled Mélanges Lépidoptérologiques: 
Etudes sur les Lépidoptéres du Brésil was ready, it cost 
him nearly one hundred dollars to have one thousand 
copies printed. His royalties from its sale were less than 
ten dollars. 

He wasn’t discouraged by the lack of sales; he had ex- 
pected to lose money. His sole concern was to have his 
findings made available to science. Having added a work- 
ing knowledge of scientific German to his proficiency in 
French, he had his papers published in Germany, as well 
as France, Belgium, and England. 

One day in 1930, he was puzzled to receive a letter of 
congratulation from a U. S. scientist in Chile. In it his 
friend quoted from the Smithsonian Institution’s recently 
published History of Applied Entomology by L. O. How- 
ard: “The great work of Romualdo Ferreira d’Almeida on 
the Rhopalocera of Brazil should be mentioned. Senhor 
d’Almeida was given the Alcide d’Orbigny Prize of the 
Entomological Society of France, for his work, in 1929.” 
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It was the first d’Almeida had heard that he had won 
the prize. His letter of notification from the Society had 
gone astray in the mails a year before. He was totally 
unknown as a scientist in his own country, and no one had 
bothered to search out the quiet little clerk at the post 
office in Encantado and tell him about it! 

Following his “discovery” by Professor Travassos in 
1933, the director of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute, Profes. 
sor Cardoso Fontes, made his laboratories available to 
him when they were not in other use, and two years later 
arrangements were made for d’Almeida’s transfer to the 
Institute, on loan from the post office, at his postal clerk’s 
salary. “Actually, the move cost me money,” he smiles, 
“IT could no longer use the uniform and army boots sup- 
plied by the Post Office Department.” But for the first time 
in his life he was free to devote all his waking hours to 
scientific pursuits, with a laboratory at his disposal, and 
access to a treasury of technical books. 

In the next few years, as his name became better known 
on this side of the Atlantic, he studied and reported on 
specimens sent from Cuba, Haiti, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, 
and the islands of the Caribbean. Meanwhile, still a postal 
clerk on loan, he was transferred to the zoology section 
of the Department of Agriculture in Sao Paulo, with a 
small raise in pay. Then in 1944, he was transferred back 
to Rio to pursue his studies in the National Museum, 
where he was to remain until his retirement from the 
postal service in 1957. With this final transfer he was 
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reclassified as “naturalist”’—the only official naturalist 
in the history of the Post Office Department! 

Acceptance among his university-trained colleagues 
was slow to come. There were no specific funds provided 
to carry on his work, but he was allowed to accompany 
government engineers on their surveys throughout Brazil, 
as an “auxiliary naturalist.” Thus he was able to widen his 
hunt for specimens as far north as Belém, 2,000 miles 
away, at the mouth of the Amazon—a region famed for 
its myriads of butterflies—and to explore on across the 
equator to the borders of French Guiana. One notable 
trip along the Cumina and Trombetas Rivers in Para 
State in 1932, with the Border Commission, yielded a 
store of ‘specimens. Altogether, d’Almeida has dis- 
covered some fifty new species. But the great value of his 
work stems from the fact that he has not only dealt with 
the local Brazilian Lepidoptera, but has made authorita- 
tive revisions of the classification of various genera and 
even an entire superfamily on a Hemisphere or world 
scale. His 1939 revision of the American species of the 
Danaoidea superfamily (the monarch butterflies) is an 
outstanding example. 

Unknown to all but a handful of scientists in Brazil 
for more than thirty years, d’Almeida had grown in stat- 
ure abroad and become a force among entomologists all 
over the world. In addition to his German and French 
affiliations, his scores of papers based on original research 

F had won him membership in scientific bodies from Japan 
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to Argentina, including the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 

Recognition in his own country, when at last it came, 
was of a kind he had never dreamed possible. By 1950 
his reputation was such that the President of Brazil made 
him a Master of the Order of National Merit, a citation 
rarely awarded, and presented him with the Gold Medal 
of the Humanities. 

But to the former letter carrier, his longest academic 
step was taken on July 16, 1952, when a new President 
of Brazil signed a decree naming him officially—what he 
had been, in fact, for half a lifetime!—an entomologist. 
Among the flood of congratulatory messages from col- 
leagues in many parts of the world, there is a telegram he 
still cherishes. It reads: BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
CONGRATULATIONS ON MORAL VICTORY. It came 
from a German scientist at the museum in Sao Paulo, 
the son of the man who had rejected his first scientific 
paper of long ago! 

Today, at seventy, d’Almeida lives quietly with his wife 
in their hillside cottage in Encantado. It is only a few 
steps across the bougainvillea-shaded garden to his two- 
room laboratory and office with their book-lined walls 
and tall wooden cabinets with shallow glass-topped draw- 
ers containing his vast collection of Lepidoptera. There, 
over his microscope, he devotes a part of each day to 
observing and collecting facts as he classifies and indexes 
his specimens, in his endless search for understanding. Ge 
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Arthur Elmer, ICA adviser on vocational schools, with Costa Rican teacher and student in shop 


Plowshares, not Swords 


COSTA RICA TRANSFORMS A BARRACKS 
INTO A MODERN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


AT THE BEGINNING of February, ninety civil guards 
marched out of their barracks in Alajuela, Costa Rica. A 
crew of carpenters walked into the military building and 
began to tear down the iron gates and to make over the 
rooms that had been officers’ quarters, storerooms for 
munitions, prison cells, and offices. 

One month later, eighty boys and forty-seven girls, with 
clean uniforms and high spirits, made their way among 
the carpenters. The barracks had been transformed into a 
vocational school where five trades would be taught to 
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the boys, and the girls would learn domestic science. 

“A commandant left and a teacher took his place,” was 
the way it was put by the director of the new school, 
Alvaro Paniagua, a young Costa Rican who has studied 
in Wisconsin. Luis Sibaja, the governor of Alajuela, who 
certainly does not look his eighty-one years, called it “a 
miracle.” 

The force behind this transformation is a democratic 
community. Costa Rica has no army, no navy, no aif 
force. The national Constitution prohibits a permanent 
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standing army. To keep the peace and maintain order 
there is only the civil guard, a force of fifteen hundred 
members. This includes the policemen and the customs 
and other inspectors. 

Costa Ricans are proud of their educational system. The 
proportion of their national budget devoted to public 
education is greater than in any other country in Central 
America. To the Costa Ricans, it doesn’t make sense to use 
a fine large building for military purposes. In these 
times of population expansion, of the development of new 
urban centers, and of growing educational demands, the 
country needs more schools. And the ticos are proud of 
having been the pioneers in the conversion of military 
barracks into schools and high schools. 

The Vocational School of Alajuela is one of Costa Rica’s 
answers to the need for personnel trained for industrial 
jobs and skills. It has two advantages; it provides educa- 
tional opportunities for boys and girls, and it stimulates 
the prosperity of Alajuela, the second city of the nation. 

The story of this vocational school is a departure from 
the traditional pattern of the “paternalistic state,” which 
is expected to solve all problems. The local community 
has had much to say about the establishment of the new 
school, which is administered by a board named by the 
Se Municipality of Alajuela. The national Minister of Educa- 
tion may approve or reject the nominations. There are 
no teachers on the present board, which is composed of 
the Bishop of Alajuela, two lawyers, a banker, and two 
businessmen. The board has only one employee on its 
payroll, a clerk in charge of supplies and maintenance. 

Twice a month the board meets to formulate policy 
and administer the school. It keeps track of the progress 
that has been made. It also plans for the future. For 
example, the board has decided to buy a plot of land so 
that vocational instruction in agriculture may be in- 
cluded in the program next year. 

The governor of Alajuela recognizes the help the United 


Domestic science teacher Teresita Alvarez, shown with several students, studied in Puerto Rico on scholarship 


Carpenter Héctor Pérez Castro, who received military training 
here, confers with School Director Alvaro Paniagua 


States has provided in the form of technical assistance. 
“This collaboration has been an important factor,” he 
says. The equipment for the new school was supplied 
partly by Costa Rica and partly by the United States’ 
Point Four program, and the students themselves helped 
to install it. In the future, the United States’ role will 
be limited to technical advice and to providing scholar- 
ships for training some of the teachers in the United 
States. 

A great part of this recognition must go to a man of 
great practical experience, a native of Pasadena, Cali- 
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fornia. For fourteen years J. Arthur Elmer has devoted 
himself to vocational education training in Latin America. 
As an Ica technician, he has been a pioneer in the field 
of vocational education in Paraguay, Peru, and Costa 
Rica. 

In 1946 Elmer helped to establish the first vocational 
school to open its doors in Paraguay. During the seven 
years he spent in Peru, he assisted in the establishment 
of forty-four vocational schools and one vocational nor- 
mal school. The vocational school of Alajuela is the fourth 
to be started in Costa Rica under his guidance. These 
new large schools with modern equipment have given a 
great boost to the vocational training program that had 
previously been operating on a smaller scale. 

Enrollment in these four schools has risen to 463 
young men and women. “We have a large group of 
teachers who have been trained in the United States, 
Puerto Rico, and Peru, and we have trained some of our 
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Vocational School facing Alajuela’s Central Park is taking on peaceful look, with potted plants replacing machine guns on towers 


own people as instructors,” Elmer says. “Our objective is 
to give sufficient preparation to the educators of this 
country so that aid from abroad will no longer be 
necessary.” 

Last year the Vocational School of Desamparados 
graduated nine mechanics and six cabinetmakers. All of 
them are now employed in the industries and enterprises 
of the country. This year, thirty students will be graduated 
from the vocational schools at Desamparados and Heredia. 
Three years from now, the school at Golfito, in the Pacific 
banana-growing region, will graduate its first students. 

The young people who began their course at the new 
school at Alajuela in March must complete five years of 
study in order to graduate. 

“Do you know what the most marvelous thing about all 
this is?” Elmer asks. “This vocational school is for 
young people who would not have gone to high school. It 
gives them the opportunity to complete three years of 
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Three-time Governor of Alajuela Luis Sibaja and Mr. Elmer with fourteen-year-old student Luis Gerardo Gonzalez 


secondary academic education and learn a trade at the 
same time. When they leave school, they are equipped to 
earn their own living.” 

The young director of the school is also very enthu- 
siastic. He enjoys supervising the shop work in automo- 
tive mechanics, woodworking, electricity, and machine 
operation, and even the classes in domestic science. He 
meets with the administrative board, with the teachers, 
and with the technicians from the United States. He per- 
sonally directs “Operation Reconstruction.” For relaxa- 
tion he plays the piano in his free time. 


Both the students and the teachers dream of the day 
when the Vocational School will be officially inaugurated. 
This will be August 14, 1960. 

“By then, all the reconstruction will have been com- 
pleted, and flowers will be growing on the old barracks 
towers,” says Paniagua. “I hope to live long enough to 
see ivy covering all the walls.” 

The old barracks look will soon disappear. The build- 
ing will have its own personality, new and different, en- 
livened by the bustle of the boys and girls entering and 
leaving the Vocational School. Be 


Woodworking shop. School also has machine, auto mechanics, and electrical shops 
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A NOVEL VIEW OF THE NOVEL 


What might happen if the contempo- 
rary U.S. novel were to be subjected to 
a bureaucratic classification system de- 
vised by a psychiatrist is suggested by 
Jesse Hill Ford in The Georgia Review, 
quarterly literary magazine of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens, Georgia, 
under the title “A Modest Proposal.” 

It is high time a wide-awake social 
psychiatrist (if there is such a thing) 
published A Standard Guide to the 
Modern American Novel. Surely a 
foundation could be found to finance 
him. In a special chapter devoted to 
alphabetical-numerical symbols, the sci- 
entist could establish ten categories un- 
der which novels currently being pub- 
lished in America could be classified. 
At a cost of one million dollars an- 
nually, a Federal Bureau of Novel Clas- 
sifications, or FBNC, could require that 
all novels shipped over state lines bear 
an FBNC classification tag. The bene- 
fit to readers and book reviewers alike 
would be immense. The tag, with its 
pithy little alphabetical-numerical sym- 
bol, would be a down-to-earth guide 
which no dust jacket could overcome, 
over-ride, or obscure. 

A key to symbols, by means of which 
reviewers, censors, women’s clubs, po- 
lice organizations, librarians, pedestri- 
ans, motorists and conductors, could 
find out what the book was without 
having to read the thing, might go as 
follows: 


Key Cope To SYMBOLS 


(Form 90-XK-20, U.S.-FBNC, Gov- 
ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE) 
Type A-l: Beautifully written, su- 


perb characterization, extremely sensi- 
tive, each sentence a perfect jewel, en- 
tire work deeply moving and highly 
symbolic, but essentially dull as hell. 
Contains few verbs, only a sprinkling 
of dialogue, but a great wealth of de- 
scription in passages out of which the 
cliches have been laboriously and con- 
scientiously removed, much after the 
manner and method of an old yard man 
weeding out crab grass. 

Type B-2: Every character wants 
more and lives in or near New York 
City and drinks too much. (Not recom- 
mended for AA members, but endorsed 
by American Beverages Group, Inter- 
national Association of Beverage Im- 
porters, Manufacturers and Market- 
ers.) The boss is a louse (metaphor- 
ical), the firm’s clients are also lice 
(metaphorical), it’s a lousy [sic] world 
in which everybody earns high in the 
five figures, including the protagonist 
who is thirty-four-year-old louse (met- 
aphorical) scheming to get the vice- 
presidency. Author is or was in public 
relations and/or advertising. (Protest 
form K-90-XK filed with FBNC by 
American Association of Advertisers 
and/or Public Relations Executives. ) 
In 600 pages the protagonist re-lives 
the lousy (metaphorical) entirety of his 
life and somehow commits all seven 
of the seven deadly sins and violates 
all Ten Commandments one by one 
and in order, only to throw away all 
of this careful preparation for big busi- 
ness success and become, on page 600, 
a martyred Madison Avenue Saint 
pickled in a great big dry metaphorical 
martini. The writing is like ad copy, 
persuasive, exotic, erotic, occasionally 
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scatalogical or flamboyant by turns. The 
Author’s Agent sold this novel’s out- 
line six months before the author began 
dictating the actual manuscript, to sev- 
en different people for $85,000 (total). 
Before leaving for European vacation, 
Agent struck out all dull passages, re- 
wrote the ending, had mss. mimeo- 
graphed and delivered to buyers. 

Type C-3: A tour of bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, brothels, alley-ways, insane 
asylums, rest homes, army barracks, 
cheap hotels, tenement hallways, barns, 
attics, haystacks, hedges, ditches, thick- 
ets, fantastically crowded subways and 
elevators, basements, coal bins, motels, 
tourist homes, rooming houses and 
occasionally, even five thousand feet 
up in a flying airplane. ( Association of 
Amalgamated Censors notified on form 
2K-S4, waivers, protests, 290 forms and 
Permission to Publicly Burn Forms 
must be filed ten days in advance with 
FBNC District Offices.) Swell reading. 

Type D-4: Same as C-3, but set one, 
two, or three hundred years ago. 

Type E-5: And then suddenly every- 
thing went black. 

Type F-6: “This great big land is 
mine. Get down off that horse, Jasper 
Cain!” 

Type G-7: Inspector Horatio Griffin 
decided to take a vacation. 

Type H-8: “You play ball with us 
Murphy. We'll make you governor of 
this state.” 

Type 1-9: English is this author's 
adopted tongue. Publishers who adopt- 
ed him in turn write: “We must candid- 
ly admit that this author writes better 
in his adopted tongue of English than 
any native American which we know 
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of now to be in existence or even dead, 
for that matter, or any Englishman ei- 
ther. We are almost sure you will be 
nearly as mystified as we was when 
you have done read this foreign man’s 
genius in his latest, greatest, newest, 
wittiest .. . [sic].” 

Type J-10: Art born out of pain, 
stark denial, painful reading, a pain 
in the somewhere of cruel nothingness 
rising out of a gigantic void of splin- 
tery crucibles, like somewhere stars, 
he thought once, while looking at his 
mother, type of thing. (I Don’t Under- 
stand It Form 22-K filed and ap- 
proved.) A typical example of J-10 
will identify this category once, but 
perhaps, not for all. Example: Swan’s 
Exodus, Arty Book Co., 1959. The 
young author, Saxton K. Huppleman, 
Jr. (B. A. Horstwurst College, °33) is 
forty-eight-years-old. Following gradu- 
ation in 1933 he was a 1934 Tackerman 
Fellow and the following year won a 
Kampmeyer Grant. In 1936 he got a 
Hutson Award, which was renewed 
twice for 1937-38. He wangled a Ful- 
bright in 1939 and on the basis of his 
record got an Albright in 1940. The 
Army interrupted his productive years 
in 1941 but in 1945 he was again a 
Tackerman Fellow. In 1946 the Tar- 
rytown Review accepted but did not 
publish the only story Huppleman had 
written so far and sent him to Italy 
on a Tarrytown Fellowship which car- 
ried him through 1948. He was out of 
work for three months in 1949 before 
the Steegle Foundation discovered him 
and gave him a seven-year endowment 
during which young, gifted Huppleman 
hurriedly produced the slim (less than 
100 pages) volume, Swan’s Exodus, 
his first novel. It is the tenderly con- 
fusing account of a gifted young artist 
trying to keep body and soul together 
in a cruel, unfriendly world. Hupple- 
man’s leanest year was the Albright, 
which paid him a stipend of only 
$8,000, and caused untold suffering to 
his creditors both at home and abroad. 
Young Huppleman is now an in ab- 
sentia professor of creative writing at 
Horstwurst, and is drawing, in addi- 
tion to his teacher’s pay, the emolu- 
ments from a Markle Foundation Fel- 
lowship. He is suffering quietly in the 
sleepy little village of Acapulco, Mexi- 
co, with his mistress and their seven 
grown children. 
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From Folha da Tarde, Sado Paulo, Brazil 
LAREDO: BOLIVIAN HERO 


Jaime Laredo, young Bolivian violinist 
who has already gained world fame, has 
been studying in the United States this 
year with Ivan Galamian on an OAS 
fellowship. A summary of Laredo’s rise 
to renown and the story of the hero’s 
welcome he received when he returned 
to Bolivia was told by Leo Cardona in 
Hablemos. 


Christmas in 1959 was not just an- 
other Christmas for Jaime Laredo. He 
received a monumental present: fame. 
Fame had actually come to him six 
months earlier when he won the Queen 
Elizabeth Prize in the world-wide com- 
petition at Brussels, but it had just been 
resoundingly ratified by three thousand 
enthusiastic listeners who fervently ap- 
plauded the young Bolivian violinist in 
Washington. Sibelius’ Concerto in D 
Minor for Violin and Orchestra, per- 
formed with the National Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Howard Mitch- 
ell, had been a real artistic triumph. 
After that he went home to a warm wel- 


come from his native Bolivia, and his’ 


birthplace, Cochabamba. 

Jaime Laredo returned to the alti- 
plano, and the day of his arrival was 
declared a day of national rejoicing. 
In a vibrant ritorna vincitore the nine- 
teen-year-old violinist was given a glo- 
rious reception in La Paz and was cere- 
moniously decorated. Then he rode as 
a hero through the streets of Cocha- 
bamba. In the course of the celebration, 
the story of his “full” nineteen years 
was told: 

He was born in Cochabamba June 7, 
1941. One day, walking through the 
downtown part of the city, holding his 
father’s hand, he saw a violin in a show 


window and demanded with childish 
obstinacy that his father buy him the 
instrument. After a tragi-comic strug- 
gle, his father had to give in and buy 
the violin. Three months later, Jaime 
Laredo, the stubborn boy, played Gru- 
ber’s Silent Night on his violin with a 
perfection that amazed young and old 
alike. He was then five years old. The 
following year, little Jaime appeared as 
a child prodigy in the principal theaters 
of the city. After this propitious start 
his father wisely decided to take him to 
the United States and allow him to de- 
vote himself to his art. In 1948 he 
entered the Antonio Grossi Academy in 
San Francisco, on a scholarship from 
the Pacific Music Club of that city. 
Later he competed for, and won, ad- 
mission to the famous Curtis Institute 
in Philadelphia, where he was termed 
“super-gifted.” He represented the 
Curtis Institute as an honor student 
at the First Pablo Casals Festival in 
Puerto Rico in 1957. He gave concerts 
in Sacramento, at the Pan American 
Union in Washington, and in Cleve- 
land. A self-imposed discipline based 
on an unusual desire for perfection 
brought him to the technical and emo- 
tive level that made him the unques- 
tioned victor in the Queen Elizabeth 
Contest. Before a jury composed of 
fifteen eminent musicians from Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Great Britain, Italy, 
Russia, and the United States, among 
whom were Yehudi Menuhin, Zino 
Francescatti, and Daniel Oistrach, 
Laredo played an exacting program, 
crowned with the extremely difficult 
Royal Concerto of Darius Milhaud, a 
modernistic puzzle composed especially 
for the competition. 

At the end, the Director of the Bel- 
gian Symphony Orchestra, Franz 
André, embraced Laredo and said with 
feeling, “You've played like an angel.” 

Of course he received rave notices 
in the press all over the world, but the 
most heartfelt accolade was given by 
the press of Bolivia. An eight-column 
headline in La Nacion of June 1, 1959, 
proclaimed: “Laredo carries the name 
of Bolivia to the summit of art.” .. . 
In the minds of his countrymen, Jaime 
Laredo has become a personification of 
his country, and they will think of his 
triumphs from now on as the triumphs 
of the Bolivian nation. 
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COLOMBIAN LITERATURE 
Reviewed by Cecilia Hernandez de Mendoza 


REvoLuciOn y CaupILLos, by Otto Morales Benitez. Me- 
dellin, Editorial Horizonte, 1957. 


After his Estudios Criticos (Critical Studies) in 1948 
and his Testimonio de un Pueblo (Testimony of a People) 
in 1951, Otto Morales Benitez has written another new 
historical work, Revolucién y Caudillos (Revolution and 
Strong Men). Its subtitle is “The Economic Revolution of 
1850,” but it also includes chapters on the years prior 
to 1850, which put the main subject into perspective. We 
are reminded of the role of the American mestizo in 
baroque art, and of his just revolts expressed in the revo- 
lution of Tupac Amaru in Peru, in the revolt of the 
comuneros (patriots who rose against the Spanish rule) 
in Colombia, and in the war of Independence, finally cul- 
minating in the government of José Hilario Lépez. 

The author sees more in the mestizo than the truly Amer- 
ican race, a product of Indian, white, and black; he sees 
the economic conscience of the colony coming to grips 
with the problem of an oppressed people. The intermin- 
able list of impositions—forced labor of Indians, tithes, 
sales taxes, the special taxes on Indians, the tobacco mo- 
nopoly—are carefully examined before the author comes 
to the conclusion that the revolution of this mestizo people 
was caused by material necessity. He pays special atten- 
tion to the abandonment of the land caused by the large 
land grants and encomiendas, and says that after inde- 
pendence was achieved through arms the problem of eco- 
nomic independence remained to be solved. To this prob- 
lem the government vigorously addressed itself in 1850. 
The abolition of the excessive taxes, protective measures 
for the Indians, the freeing of the slaves, the ending of 
the tobacco monopoly, administrative decentralization, 
and freedom of expression marked the beginning of a 
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prosperous era based on the value of man as the producer 
of wealth. 

The total personality of the mestizo remains in the 
shadow because this work considers only his economic 
liberation and related political liberation. Concerning the 
latter, the author’s main thesis is based on the way the 
people had been imposed upon and the need for govern. 
ments in sympathy with their interests. 

Morales Benitez follows the modern tendency to inter- 
pret events in terms of social reality; he has an acute 
critical sense and great historical integrity. One may argue 
with and even refute his theses, but one must respect his 
strong personality, his patriotism, and the clarity of his 
analysis. 

His style is strong and vigorous. His sentences are short 
and direct, his propositions are simple. The sequence of 
forceful assertions is easy to follow. 

Revolucién y Caudillos, by the youngest member of the 
Academy of History, is an accomplishment in Colombian 
historiography and shows magnificent promise. 


En Espera y Otros Poemas, by Carlos Garcia Prada. 
Bogota, Editorial Antares, 1958. 

Carlos Garcia Prada, who serves Colombia from his 
professorship at Seattle University in the state of Wash- 
ington and is well known and respected in Hispanic cen- 
ters in the United States, has published a small volume 
of verses in Bogota. En Espera y Otros Poemas (Waiting 
and Other Poems) contains verses of remoteness and lone- 
liness. Absence from his country gives him a broad over-all 
view, of which he speaks when he finds a few free moments 
in the intensely studious life required at a United States 
university. He sings with charming clarity as he recalls 
his “Andenia” and loves her the more the farther he is 
from her; he sings of the city, the mountains, the rivers, 
and the sky of his country, and the hours of intimacy: 
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Y la abuelita que tiembla And the little grandmother who shivers 
al verse multiplicada hen she sees her image multiplied 
en la espuma iridiscente _In the iridescent foam 

del chocolate de casa. Of her cup of chocolate. 


His themes are presented in simple narrative, almost 
without metaphors. He speaks in the first person, in meas- 
ured tones that avoid the musical and regular form that, 
when it is found, is best adapted to the short verse and 
the rhythm of lyric poetry. His serene remoteness, in mel- 
ancholy absence, makes him turn his eyes Heavenward; 
but God gives no answer to the slave, the soldier, or the 
lover, but only to-the one who understands Him as the 
embodiment of power, love, and dreams. From this theme 
comes his best poem, “En Espera,” in which he tells of 
the road he has travelled. 


Me fugué, desnudo el pecho 

y escudado 

por los trémulos encajes de 
mis lagrimas secas 

Tan tristes y tan mias. 


I fled, my chest bared 
And shielded 
By the tremulous tracery 
of my dry tears, 
So sad and so much my own. 


After flight, he turns again toward the world of ma- 
terial things: 
And from each one 


I carved a sounding glass 
And poured in my emotions. 


Y yo de cada una 
labré el sonoro vaso 
donde vacié mis emociones. 


He speaks in turn of love, power, wealth, work, glory, 
and art, without finding any answer from God; he doesn’t 
find it in the state or in the stars either; he thought he 
was alone until God asked him to serve man with Him 
and with words; filled with the hope of the seventh day, 
the poet entrusted his soul to God: 

El dia de tu amor inmaculado. 
El dia de tu saber augusto. 
El dia de tu abnegada belleza, viva y suprema. 


El dia de tu reposo merecido. 
El dia de tu celeste soledad eterna. 


The day of Your immaculate love, 

The day of Your august knowledge, 

The day of Your selfless beauty, alive and supreme, 
The day of Your well-earned rest, 

The day of Your eternal celestial solitude. 


Proceso DE NaRINo, by Guillermo Hernandez de Alba. 
Bogota, Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Editorial ABC, 
1958. 


Through the constant dedication of the historian Gui- 
llermo Hernandez de Alba the complete Proceso de Narifo 
(Trial of Narifio) has been published for the first time. 
The prologue deals with the origins of Colombian inde- 
pendence. The documentary text includes: the testimony 
given during the trial by the Viceroy of Santa Fe on the 
printing and distribution of the Rights of Man, with the 
report of the presiding judge; the record of criminal pro- 
ceedings to investigate the clandestine reprinting and dis- 
semination of seditious documents about the French sys- 
tem; the letter and papers found in the study of the inde- 
pendence fighter Antonio Narifo; and complementary 
documents from the years 1795 to 1800. 

Biographers of Narifio have not known the full details 
of the trial, which have been uncovered in the Madrid 
Historical Archives by Hernandez de Alba. Neither José 
Maria Vergara y Vergara, father of Colombian literary 


research; nor the team of Eduardo Posada and Pedro 
Maria Ibaiiez, who published Documentos Sobre la Vida 
Publica y Privada del General Naritio (Documents Con- 
cerning the Public and Private Life of General Narifo) ; 
nor José Manuel Pérez Sarmiento, author of El Proceso 
de Narino; nor Soledad Acosta de Samper; nor Tomas 
Rueda Vargas; nor Raimundo Rivas; nor Jorge Ricardo 
Vejarano; nor Gabriel Giraldo Jaramillo has had this 
source to consult. . 
The Proceso de Narifo thus fills a great vacuum in the 
history of our independence and the documents have been 
“one of the most transcendental finds,” as their discoverer 
says. But it is also a passionate and living testimony about 
a situation and some of the people concerned; it re-creates 
the life of Santa Fe de Bogota at the end of the eighteenth 
century and, above all, it portrays Antonio Narifio. More 
than any historic reconstruction could, the dryness of this 
legal prose brings us close to the reality of the past and 
to a generation of men who sought a better life through 
philosophy and the natural sciences, men who were ardent 
students of the Encyclopedia, of the French Revolution, 
and of the United States independence movement; a gen- 
eration of patriots led by Antonio Narifio who, with his 
grace, charm, and generosity, his serene soul and exem- 
plary life, was ready to die for an ideal. 
The publication of this book coincided with the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the author’s affiliation with the Acad- 
emy of History—twenty-five years of dedication to Co- 
lombian history and effective service to his country. 


EvoLuciON DE LA NOVELA EN CoLomBiA, by Antonio 
Curcio Altamar. Bogota, Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1957. 

The Caro and Cuervo Institute, one of the great Ameri- 
can institutions dedicated to the study of the Spanish 
language, history, and Colombian literature, issued this 
important work as one more in its long series of basic 
publications known for their scientific rigor and broad 
cultural scope. La Evolucién de la Novela en Colombia 
won the Vergara y Vergara prize in 1953. Dr. Efrain 
Rojas Bobadilla did the bibliographical section and wrote 
the prologue, and Dr. Ismael Enrique Delgado Téllez was 
the editor. 

As in the Institute’s other publications, the serious and 
disciplined research of the author is evident. There is a 
complete and extensive bibliography. The tireless scholar, 
whose tragic death occurred in 1953, had the avid curi- 
osity to exhaust all references related to the subject, even 
those most difficult to acquire, until he could bring it up 
to date with extraordinary order and thoroughness. 

As director of the Cultural History Section of the Insti- 
tute, Dr. Curcio left us this first study, which was to have 
been followed by essays on poetry, history, and criticism 
in Colombia. The vast undertaking was never finished, and 
an exceptional promise for serious research into the cul- 
tural history of the country was lost when the author died. 

La Evolucién de la Novela en Colombia satisfies us in 
two ways: it proves that the novel is important in His- 
panic letters and that in the future it cannot be relegated 
to the last position; and with its skillful criticism, it ex- 
hibits a lofty, noble style in treating art history, philoso- 
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phy, linguistics, and world literature, taking advantage of 
all of these to widen its own presentation. 

Curcio’s book opens broad perspectives for young 
scholars, and teaches them a serious method for under- 
standing us as we are. Now future critics will know how 
much can be done by turning their attention to Colombian 
subjects, and will realize that this work is too important 
to be ignored, giving their attention, in dilettante fashion, 
exclusively to foreign subjects. 

After noting the absence of the novel in New Granada, 
the author examines the elements of the novel in the work 
of the Colonial writers Juan de Castellanos and Rodriguez 
Freile, and he mentions the early literature of entertain- 
ment by recalling the baroque novel of Francisco José 
Cardoso and the Diario del Virreinato of Francisco Javier 
Caro. He then recalls the translation of a French novel 
by Miguel del Campo y Rivas. With this background, the 
author discusses the novel proper: the historical novel, 
the romantic and post-romantic novel, the poetic novel, 
the costumbrista novel (portraying everyday life and pre- 
vailing customs), the realistic novel, the modern novel, 
the rural novel, and the contemporary novel. 

The bibliography lists 747 titles, of which 262 were 
published in the last twenty-seven years. Those published 
after 1953 have not been analyzed. The impartiality, the 
rare artistic expression, and the novelty of his evaluation 
qualify Curcio as a true literary critic. He is also a pioneer 
in this sort of investigation, which can be used as the 
basis for further specialized studies on various aspects of 
the novel. 

The reader’s personal opinion may not always agree 
with the author’s and the work contains some minor de- 
fects—for example, placing modern historical novels 
among the historico-romantic novels. Nevertheless, these 
are mere details that in no way detract from the value of 
this indispensable reference work, which is an important 
tool for understanding Colombian literature. 


Vina y Opras DE ToMAs CaRRASQUILLA, by Kurt L. Levy. 
Translated by Carlos Lopez Narvaez. Medellin, Editorial 
Bedout, 1958. 

The nation should be thankful to Dr. Levy, Toronto 
University professor who many years ago dedicated his 
studies to Colombian literature; gratitude is also due the 
Colombian Ministry of Education, the Antioquian De- 
partmental Government, and the relatives of Tomas Ca- 
rrasquilla, since the help of all three made possible this 
excellent Spanish translation. 

“The Life and Works of Tomas Carrasquilla, Pioneer of 
Spanish American Regionalism,” was originally presented 
by Dr. Levy as a doctoral thesis in 1904, and is undoubt- 
edly the most complete work which has been written about 
the great novelist. Dr. Levy has unusual insight, and a 
sharp, penetrating analysis of Antioquia, its people, and 
its customs. Eight years of painstaking research went into 
the study. 

Professor Levy brings out Carrasquilla’s sincerity and 
simplicity, his devotion for Antioquia, his keen observa- 
tions, not as a photographer but as an artistic interpreter ; 
his need to speak of himself; his rejection of didactics, his 
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common sense and desire to please; his love for the com. 
mon man; his difference from the regional novelists of 
Spain; his more psychological than narrative emphasis; 
his constant orientation toward reality; and the result, 
the true expression of a people told in their own language, 


THE POETS SPEAK 


An ALBUM OF MopERN Poetry: AN ANTHOLOGY REapD By 
THE Poets, edited by Oscar Williams. Washington, D.C, 
Library of Congress, Recording Laboratory (Twentieth 
Century Poetry in English, PL 20, 21, 22), 1960. $13.50 
plus $1.35 federal tax. 

Of the popular anthologists: Untermeyer, Williams, 
Auden, Aiken, Brinnin, and Sitwell, Oscar Williams seems 
to have been as temporized a choice as one might ex. 
pect from the Library of Congress to edit this record 
album. In the Album of Modern Poetry he features 46 
contemporary English-speaking poets, all of them, more 
or less, corresponding to his selections in the several 
poetry anthologies attributed to him. I suppose this could 
be called being “consistent,” but in many ways it shows 
a lack of imagination and, more important, perspective, 
Needless to say, many poets known to us for a few par 
ticularly zeitgeistly poems of the past couple of decades 
are already poetically dead and only of interest to literary 
history. 

The Album contains three LP disks and includes an 
unbound book of the seventy-eight poems recorded. 
(Listeners will discover, however, that the book contains 
earlier versions of the poems and doesn’t always coin- 
cide with the readings). With such a major collection 
of poets (which I will mention piecemeal in a moment), 
it is perhaps too easy to pass over the outrageously bad, 
not minor, but bad, poets who are included, and attribute 
all flaws to “inevitability.” 

Williams, of course, as all anthologists, depends on 
personal taste and will no doubt defend that taste to his 
dying day. But since the Album is born of personal 
taste, it seems open to attack on the same grounds. | 
question Williams’ ability as a critic, and, in fact, | 
wonder seriously whether he knows the difference (even 
in a general sense) between a good and a bad poem. | 
suspect that previously, and now, he depends on the 
trends of literary “politics” and “friendly” advice. If 
not, then why did he choose the following poets for an 
anthology meant for the general public: William Empson, 
Oscar Williams, Gene Derwood (his late wife), Roy 
Fuller, Louise Bogan, Muriel Rukeyser, Leonie Adams, 
Edwin Denby, Edwin Honig, Ted Hughes, and John 
Thompson, Jr.? Worse yet, it seems our anthologist went 
out of his way to choose mediocre poems of some of out 
truly good, and sometimes great, poets. William Carlos 
Williams, Robinson Jeffers, Archibald MacLeish, W. H. 
Auden, E. E. Cummings, and W. S. Merwin are poorly 
represented; lamentably represented in the case of Jet 
fers. 

The rest, meaning the great, good, and popular who 
are well represented, include: Robert Frost, Wallace 
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Stevens, John Crowe Ransom, Marianne Moore, T. S. 
Eliot, Edwin Muir, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Robert 
Graves, Conrad Aiken, Henry Reed, Allen Tate, Theodore 
Spencer, Richard Eberhart, Stephen Spender, Ogden Nash, 
Merrill Moore, George Barker, Vernon Watkins, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Stanley Kunitz, Robert Lowell, Theodore 
Roethke, Delmore Schwartz, Jean Garrigue, Richard Wil- 
bur, W. R. Rodgers, Howard Nemerov, and Ruth Hersh- 
berger. These poets, including the six mentioned above 
as being poorly represented, I consider as having reached, 
or shooting for, individual styles that make them strong, 
and often Olympic, figures in our literature. Too bad 
that more of their works were not included and the 
trash weeded out. 

A few “sins of omission” were committed which, con- 
sidering some of the dead weight, is really regrettable. 
Yeats (whose voice could have been recorded from ear- 
lier records if the trouble had been taken; or was it lack 
of imagination? ), Dylan Thomas (who has perhaps been 
recorded enough, but ought nevertheless to be included) , 
Robert Penn Warren (whose works have already been 
recorded for the Library of Congress Archive), Yvor 
Winters (also in the Archive), and Karl Shapiro (also 
in the Archive). I don’t particularly care for Shapiro 
or Warren myself, but I can’t imagine leaving them, or 
more especially Yeats or Winters, out of an anthology 
of modern poetry. There is not enough space here to 
develop a set of criteria or to make extensive comments 
concerning the poets selected. The reader must simply 
decide whether he sees the points involved or not. 

Generally speaking, the voices of most of the poets 
are good or distinctive, except for a few (and here I 
shall mention only the good poets whose voices are bad; 
I see no reason for criticizing the bad poets further). 
Those good few who seem disappointing, either because 
they are crow-throated or scared, are: John Crowe Ran- 
som (pardon the unintentional pun), Marianne Moore, 
and Delmore Schwartz. Wallace Stevens, whom I never 
heard personally, was, I am told, a frustrating reader 
because he never spoke above a whisper. However, on 
record, his whisper sounds like a voice out of deep 
caverns. 

The voice-anthology falters and stumbles as, I sup- 
pose, all anthologies must, but it seems a shame that 
critical barriers and voids often cause it (our now meta- 
phorical cripple) to fall flat on its face. Are the “sins 
of commission and omission” avoidable? Of course! 
Qscar Williams obviously is concerned in this album- 
making with spreading taste-propaganda rather than with 
disseminating what is known as “poetic beauty.” And 
here the Library of Congress seems at fault. It should 
have placed a few knowledgeable bureaucrats at the side 
of our anthologist to act as ballast. 

But the Album is welcome. In fact it forms another 
in the “Twentieth Century Poetry in English” series of 
tecords which the Library began to issue for public sale 
in 1949. The majority of “great” and important names 
included makes it, in spite of everything, a valuable ad- 
dition to any poetry reader’s private collection of rec- 
ords. By the way, a warning should also be made to 


those high fidelity aficionados who can’t stand scratches; 
since several of the readings are taken from earlier disks, 
or tapes, occasional mechanical defects occur, and in a 
few cases they are annoying. 

The readings per se, whether good or bad, often prove 
enlightening, showing the poets’ concept of rhythm or 
meaning in their work. Also, the listener, on hearing the 
individual peculiarities of accent, is brought closer to 
the poets’ personalities. But the most satisfying value, 
from an audio standpoint, is the discovery that many 
poets “sound” like their poetry, and the very combina- 
tion of voice and subject matter makes for a stronger 
appreciation and stricter understanding of the poets’ 
meanings. For example, no matter how the listener may 
judge the voice itself, there is in the intenseness of Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams’ reading of “The Yachts” an im- 
mediacy of meaning and importance in the poem that 
perhaps will never be so excitingly expressed again. 
For this reason, the records gain a stature that defies 
all flaws. 

Since I have been speaking in an Augustinian way 
of opposites, I suppose one could say the good poets 
save the whole from falling with the bad parts of bad 
poets, one of whom devised the structure. At any rate, 
true poetry is miraculous, and there are enough miracles 
performed here to convince anyone of the magic of some- 
thing that seems impossible: the making and marvel of 
poetry.—William McLeod Rivera. 


Cecilia Hernandez de Mendoza is an author, historian, poet, uni- 
versity professor, and regular literary critic for Bogota papers. 
William McLeod Rivera, a poet himself, has just published a vol- 
ume entitled The Legend’s String, with illustrations by the Mexican 
artist José Luis Cuevas. 
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YIN AND YAN 


Every month for over a year I have awaited 
the new issue of AMERICAS with real impa- 
tience. I regret only one thing—that I was 
not acquainted with it before, long before. 
My monthly encounter with AMERICAS has 
become a necessity for me, and I only wish 
it came more often. My congratulations to 
all those who contribute to your review. . . . 
I find all the articles of first quality, includ- 
ing the short stories, which are often superb. 
“The Cataclysm,” by Fernando Alegria, is 
something new to many of us. The unex- 
pected ending falls like a literary bomb, de- 
flating all the assumptions the reader has 
made while reading it. I do not claim to be 
a critic, but I am an avid reader of science 
fiction and I can assure you that it is one of 
the best I have read... . 

But since not everything in this letter 
should be complimentary, I would like to 
make a complaint. . . . Why is it not possible 
to find addresses for Panama, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Haiti, and Costa Rica in the Mail 
Bag as often as those from Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, or Chile? I would particularly like to 
correspond with people from those countries. 
I hope more people will answer. In the past 
I have written ten letters, and received re- 
plies from only two. . 


Duh Martin H. 

Lynch Pueyrredon 239 
Villa Ballester 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


PUBLIC HEALTH APPLICATION 


I consider “On Health and Wealth: The 
role of the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion in the OAs economic-development pro- 
gram” an excellent article and plan to use it 
in my “Problems of Democracy” course for 
high-school seniors. 

E. Ruth Beattie 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


TRANSLATIONS OF RUSSIAN BIOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE 


The American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences with support from the National Science 
Foundation has embarked upon a program of 
foreign biological literature translation. The 
first phase of this program is the translation 
into English of Russian biological journals 
and monographs. Since these translations are 
of importance to biologists in all fields, the 
alps and the NsF are eager to have informa- 
tion about these translations widely distrib- 
uted to biologists throughout the world. 
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It is hoped that this material will aid 
biologists in research, prevent duplication 
of work, give some idea of the work being 
done by Soviet scientists in the field of biol- 
ogy, and also bring about a better interna- 
tional understanding among scientists. 

Because of the support of the National 
Science Foundation, the aiss can offer these 
translations at a fraction of their publication 
cost, with even further price reduction to 
Alss members and to academic and non-profit 
libraries. This reduction, the ass feels, places 
the translation within the reach of all 
biologists. 

Additional information pertaining to this 
program may be obtained by writing to the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
2000 P Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

We would greatly appreciate your bringing 
this program to the attention of your readers 
and thus helping to disseminate this informa- 
tion to those who would benefit most. 

Francis C. Harwood 

Director of Publications 

American Institute of Biological 
Sciences 


Washington, D. C. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, PLEASE 

As a long-time reader of americas, I 
want to thank you and offer my sincere 
applause for the great work that your in- 
structive and handsome magazine and the 
OAS in general are doing to promote friendly 
relations among the American nations. 

I read the April issue of AMERICAS with 
the greatest pleasure. My attention was 
particularly attracted by the article “For the 


Oldest Americans,” because when I finish my 
humanities I want to study anthropology 
sociology, and archaeology. Would yogi 
please tell me how to subscribe to América 
Indigena and the Boletin Indigenista, ang 
where I can get the other publications mem 
tioned in the article? 


Laura Gutiérre 

Santiago, Chil 
Requests for these publications may be ad. 
dressed to the Instituto Indigenista Inter. 
americano, Ninos Héroes 139, México, DF, 
Mexico. A combined subscription to América 
Indigena and the Boletin Indigenista is $4.09 
a year for countries other than Mexico. 


A VOICE FROM CHILE 

As a reader of americas, I would like 
to add my modest opinion to the many elo 
quently expressed ones that have appeared 
in your magazine, and I only wish to say 
that it is the most marvelous and truly repa 
resentative magazine there is in this beautiful 
part of the world known as the three Amer 
cas. 

But my principal reason for writing is to 
speak of the aid that has come to my coum 
try following the disaster in the southemm 
zone of Chile, which has been so great ang 
so effective that we Chileans must think of 
it with the deepest emotion and the greategi 
appreciation. So I must say to you with the 
most heartfelt sincerity: Thank you, friends 
Chile owes a great debt of gratitude tp 
America and to the whole world, and once 
again—thank you. 


Domingo I. Gonzalez li 
Santiago, Chile 


Ramon Galli (S,P)* 
Calle 121 No. 1824 
La Plata, Argentina 


Blacita Arechavala (E,S) 
Veracruz 

Lanus, Pcia. de Buenos Aires 
Argentina 


Maria Isabel Guallart (S,F) 
Pje. Lucia Miranda 3114 
Rosario, Pcia. de Santa Fe 
Argentina 

Jorge Regules (E,S,P)* 
Zeilo Canton 832 

San Martin, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

Clara Inés Pilipovsky (E,S,P)* 
| —H 

Buenos Aires 145 

Tucuman, Argentina 


Alvarez Thomas 1660 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Estela Haydee Donato (E,S)—H 


MAIL BAG 


Maria Angélica Amaro D. (E,S) 
—H 


Casilla 99 
San Fernando, Chile 


Maria Eugenia Romeo (E.S)—-H 


San Juan 6 
Rosario, Pcia. de Santa Fe 
Argentina 


Alejandro V. Frank (E,S) 
Segurola 745 

Vicente Lépez, F.C.B.M. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Isaac Riascos Martinez (E,S) 
Apartado Aéreo 2242 
Cali, Colombia 


Ignés Teixeira de Amorim 
(E.S,P)—H 

Rua Timbiras 1570, apto. 3 

Belo Horizonte, Brazil 


Aiser Baldizén S. (E,S)—H 


Barrio San Juan 
Leon, Nicaragua 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Edith Rojas Leon (E,S) 
Quechereguas 648 
San Fernando, Chile 


Luisa Alonso (E,S)* 
Sagrados Corazones, 6 
Madrid 11, Spain 


Oscar Costa (S,F,)*—H 
Calle Calleros s/n 

Villa 25 de Agosto 
Florida, Uruguay 


Nelly R. La Cruz (E.S)*—H 
Calle Antonio Diaz 4641 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Alberto De Anda M. (E,S)—H 
Calle Frambuesa No. 218 
Colonia Nueva Santa Maria 
México 16, D.F., Mexico 


Maria Eugenia Fontanellas 
(E,S)*#— 

Mendoza 1265 

Rosario, Pcia. de Santa Fe 

Argentina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states amet 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay 


and Venezuela. 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which 


met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of d and i 
the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the Peace and security of the member 
states and p by ive action, their economic, social, and 


The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters | 
“The House of the Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its 


in Washington, D.C. Called 


the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvadeyy 


of Ameri from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by th 
Pan Ameri Day is celeb 


d annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Facade of Church of San Francisco in Quito, 7 
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CATALOGO DE 


PUBLICACIONES 


documentos oficiales 
de la O.8.A. 


' The first part of the catalogue offers a wide variety of pub- 
a lications about the American Republics—travel, history, edu- 
cation, folklore, economics, art, and music, to mention only 
a few of the subjects. The second part lists official records 
of the OAS, such as multilateral treaties and agreements, 
history-making documents of the Inter-American Conference, 
and general publications about the Organization. A title and 
country index makes specific materials easy to find. 
Write today for your free catalogue fo: 


SALES AND PROMOTION DIVISION 


Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Washington 6, D.C. U.S.A. BAS 
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